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Chronicle 


Home News.—The proceedings of the second week of 
the National Democratic Convention held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, were even more bewildering 
and unprecedented than the sessions 

Democratic which ended with the adoption of the 

Candidates platform on June 28. During six days 
the voting for a Presidential nominee continued uninter- 
ruptedly, and at the end of that period there was even less 
hope for a solution to the deadlock than there had been 
at the beginning. A total of seventy-seven ballots was 
cast, thus surpassing the previous record of fifty-nine 
ballots taken at the Charleston-Baltimore Convention of 
1860. The two leading aspirants for the nomination were 
William G. McAdoo and Governor Alfred E. Smith. On 
the first ballot, Mr. McAdoo polled 431% votes and on 
the seventy-seventh, 513. As the balloting continued it 
became evident that Mr. McAdoo, while not being able 
to muster even a majority vote, could command more 
than enough votes to veto the nomination of any other 
candidate, since, according to the two-thirds rule, 732 of 
the 1098 votes were required for a choice. The vote 
for Mr. McAdoo fluctuated from 412 to 530. A great 
number of the delegates voting for him had no freedom of 
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choice, since they were pledged by their States to vote 
for him according to the unit rule. Those in favor of 
Governor Smith, however, voted from conviction and were 
bound by no pledges. From the first ballot, in which Gov- 
ernor Smith was accorded 241 votes, to the seventy- 
seventh, in which he attained his highest number (Satur- 
day, July 5), 367, his rise was steady and showed only 
the slightest variation. The votes for the other candidates, 
who numbered nearly fifty during the balloting, were scat- 
tered and inconsequential. J. W. Davis reached his highest 
vote, 128, on the thirty-second ballot. Senator Ralston, 
whose greatest vote was 97, withdrew his name after the 
sixty-third ballot, and on the following ballot Governor 
Cox, who had been receiving about 60 votes, did the same. 
Neither withdrawal helped in any way to a solution. None 
of the other candidates, except Newton D. Baker, whose 
name was put forward on the sixty-fifth ballot, ever 
obtained as many as 50 votes. 

As the sessions succeeded one another, the air of ex- 
pectancy and spontaneous enthusiasm characteristic of the 
early days gave place to a sullen and stubborn obstinacy 
among the delegates. All the well-known strategies were 
tried in an effort to break the deadlock, but all failed. 
Party caucuses, conferences, appeals profited nothing. 
Demonstrations and ovations, parades of banners, attempts 
to stampede the Convention were of little avail. The 
crowded galleries, almost unanimous for Governor Smith, 
were always restive and at times wildly excited, but they 
had not the slightest effect on the voting. The repeated 
roll of the States became highly monotonous. Though 
there was an apparent lethargy during some of the ses- 
sions, there was always an underlying hope that the next 
ballot would show some vital change. But the animosities 
only hardened, the obstinacy of the electors increased, and 
a choice was rendered more and more impossible. By a 
ruling of Chairman Walsh that was, at that time and 
later, strenuously condemned by at least half of the dele- 
gates, William J. Byran was permitted on July 2 to address 
the Convention, in what was supposed to be an appeal 
for harmony. Through a similar plea in the 1912 Conven- 
tion, Mr. Bryan had obtained the nomination for Woodrow 
Wilson in opposition to the late Champ Clark. His address 
in the present Convention belied the plea on which it was 
given and effected only a more hopeless chaos. He placed 
before the delegates the names of seven possible compro- 
mise candidates, three from the South and four, as he 
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classified them, from the North. He concluded with an 
eulogy of Mr. McAdoo, whom he has been militantly 
supporting from the beginning. In the list-presented by 
Mr. Bryan, no candidates from the important Northeastern 
States were mentioned. Strong contenders like Senators 
Glass and Underwood were passed over in silence. Though 
they were not mentioned by name, J. W. Davis and Gov- 
ernor Smith, the two most powerful candidates after Mr. 
McAdoo, were pointedly condemned. As Mr. Bryan re- 
vealed his intention, the heckling and interruptions grew in 
frequency until he was finally forced to conclude. The 
incident tended to disrupt the Convention. No other 
attempts at compromise were made until July 5. A motion 
was then made that the Convention should adjourn and 
reconvene at Kansas City on July 21. This was over- 
whelmingly defeated as was the motion that on successive 
ballots the candidate having the fewest votes be eliminated 
until only two candidates should remain ; if neither of these 
received a two-third vote after the fifth ballot, the ma- 
jority rule should be followed and the unit rule dropped. 
After the results of the seventy-seventh ballot had been 
announced, Mr. Taggart, leader of the Indiana delega- 
tion, made a motion that the Chairman of the National 
Committee and the Chairman of the Convention call a con- 
ference of representatives of the candidates for the pur- 
pose of reaching an agreement. The motion was passed 
unanimously, and the Convention adjourned until July 7. 
Meanwhile, the representatives of sixteen candidates went 
into secret sessions in a last effort to cut the knot. This 
committee, on July 7, made its report as follows: Repre- 
sentatives of fifteen candidates released the delegates 
credited to these candidates from “ any pledge, instruction 
or obligation cf any nature whatsoever ” binding them to 
vote for these candidates. Mr. McAdoo, alone among the 
candidates, submitted a counter proposal to the effect that 
the unit rule be abrogated, a majority vote be required, and 
the candidate -receiving the fewest votes on succeeding 
ballots be dropped; on these conditions, the pledge of the 
other candidates be accepted. Mr. McAdoo’s resolution 
was rejected by the other fifteen candidates. As we go to 
press, the Convention has delayed consideration of these 
two resolutions, and has completed the seventy-eighth 
ballot, which shows no great variation from those already 
recorded. 

The name of Senator Robert M. LaFollette was offi- 
cially placed before the country as a Presidential candidate 
by the Conference for Progressive Political Action, which 
held its Convention at Cleveland, July 
4-5. The possibility of Senator LaFol- 
lette’s candidacy was spoken of during 
the Republican Convention, but it was decided that no 
action should be taken until after the announcement of the 
Since, in his estimation, the 


Progressives 
Vominate 


LaFollette 


Democratic party platform. 
Republican platform is reactionary and unsatisfactory, 
and that of the Democrats offers no solution to national 
problems, the Senator entered the field as a third can- 
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didate and offered a platform embodying his ideas of 
national policies. He thus definitely breaks away from 
his allegiance to the Republican party and heads what 
probably is to be known as the Progressive party. Or- 
ganizations are being formed in all the States and electors 
supporting him are to be named on the election ballots. 
The Cleveland Convention, totaling nearly 1,000 dele- 
gates, was composed of representatives from farmer and 
labor groups, the railroad brotherhoods, progressive and 
radical clubs and organizations, Socialists and Communists. 
The keynote speech was delivered by W. H. Johnston, 
head of the International Association of Machinists, the 
permanent Chairman of the Convention. In it he de- 
nounced both the older parties in scathing language. The 
Convention was unanimous in its choice of Senator LaFol- 
lette as its Presidential candidate. In his acceptance of 
the nomination, the Wisconsin Senator had read to the 
Convention a lengthy statement of his views on national 
problems. He speaks of the present necessity and the 
momentous crisis which the country is facing as the rea- 
sons which have led him to accept the leadership of the 
new party. He contends that both political parties have 
fallen “under the domination and control of corrupt 
wealth” and that neither can be trusted. In a brief sum- 
mary he outlines what he himself judges to be the proper 
solution of the national ills. No choice of a Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate was made by the Convention; this selec- 
tion has been left to a committee formed for that purpose. 
The platform adopted is said to have been composed by 
Mr. LaFollette himself. It differs verbally from the min- 
ority report submitted in his interest at the Republican 
Convention, but is similar to that report in essential 
matters. The document, consisting of fourteen headings, 
may be briefly summarized as follows: Use of the power 
of the Federal Government to crush private monopoly ; 
enforcement of guarantees of freedom of speech, press 
and assemblage; public ownership of the nation’s water 
power, creation of a public superpower system, public con- 
trol and conservation of national resources; retention of 
surtaxes on swollen incomes, rapidly progressive taxes 
on large incomes and inheritances; reconstruction of Fed- 
eral reserve and Federal farm loan systems ; adequate laws 
to guarantee the right of collective bargaining; drastic 
legislation for the relief of agriculture ; national and State 
aid and protection for cooperative enterprises; inter- 
national action leading to the economic recovery of the 
world; repeal of Cummins-Esch law; election of Federal 
Judges, and drastic curtailments of the power of judges; 
prompt ratification of Child Labor Amendment; deep 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the sea; denunciation of 
the mercenary system of foreign policy under recent ad- 
ministrations, and advocacy of a foreign policy to revise 
the Versailles treaty and to promote agreements with all 
nations to outlaw war, abolish conscription, reduce arma- 


ments and guarantee public referendums on peace and 
war. 
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Austria.—Some interesting details are sent us by our 
Austrian correspondent in connection with the attempted 
assassination of Mgr. Seipel, the Austrian Chancellor. 
On June 4 a solemn Mass for his re- 
covery was celebrated at St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral. The gigantic medieval 
aisles could not hold the enormous multitudes that sought 
entrance. The shops of Vienna were closed during the 
entire ceremony. At the Synagogue, too, and in the 
churches of the various denominations services were held 
for the same intention. The Jesuit church “ Am Hof” 
was open the entire night, from June 5 to 6, 
for those who wished to pray for the Chancellor’s recov- 
ery. It was crammed with worshipers during all hours. 
In front of the Wiener Spital, where the wounded Chan- 
cellor lay, crowds were gathered all day and all night wait- 
ing to hear the latest news from the sickroom. The most 
touching proofs of sympathy were given by the common 
people, but no one failed to show his concern. Even the 
would-be murderer was touched and showed signs of 
contrition, saying at one time that he would take no 
food until Mgr. Seipel was out of danger. He will prob- 
ably recover from the bullet wounds he inflicted upon 
himself and the bruises he received from the onlookers at 
the attempted assassination. The Socialists disown him. 
They say that although he had belonged to their organiza- 
tion he failed to pay his dues and that considerable arrears 
are oustanding against him. It is true that he appears 
to be more properly a Communist. He is twenty-eight 
years of age, of but little intelligence, and was feared by 
his fellow-workers as a violent man. In an article that 
appeared in the Arbeiterzeitung for June 3, the Socialfsts 


Say: 


Sympathy for 
Chancellor Seipel 


Never, even in the times of sharpest party strife, did we deny 
the Chancellor the respect due his person. A man who fights for 
his cause with no questionable motive, but one of strong personal 
conviction; a man who leads a simple, modest life and does not 
spend on himself even the slight emoluments an Austrian Chancellor 
might receive ; a man who, though an invalid for years, yet worked 
incessantly from morning until night—such a man is sure to win 
the tribute of personal respect from even his most decided 
opponents. 

Commenting on these words the Tageblatt suggests that 
papers of the type of the Arbeiterzeitung should consider 
the effect which their violent language has in addling the 
minds of people who take them seriously, even though 
the writers of such inflammatory articles may laugh behind 
the scenes and not regard the harm their words may do. 


Czechoslovakia.—The religious conditions amongst the 
Uniates in the East of Czechoslovakia are far from satis- 
Under the Hungarian regime the Uniate priests 

i in what is now Eastern Slovakia and 
Religious A ; : A 
Conditions Among Carpathian Russia still received a part 
the Uniates _— of their incomes in kind, the Faithful 
furnishing them with set quantities of victuals and partly 


factory. 
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tilling the priest’s fields. These two obligations resemble 
tithes, but since compulsory work had long ago been abol- 
ished in the other parts of Czechoslovakia, a law of April 
14, 1920, decreed the abolition of these services. Instead 
a compensation was to be rendered by the State to the 
Uniate clergy. This well-intentioned enactment has be- 
come the source of great troubles. The population which 
up to that time had generally been on very good terms 
with their priests and had given willingly what they were 
obliged to give, now withhold their services, under the 
misunderstanding that the law became operative at once, 
whereas old obligations in question were in fact to re- 
main as long as the new law was not actually car- 
ried out by the Government. But agitators were at work 
among the peasants. Worst of all, with the repudiation 
of the material obligations went the withdrawal of confi- 
dence and respect for the clergy and a movement towards 
the Orthodox schism. All this was aided by the relentless 
agitation of the Orthodox themselves, especially in Car- 
pathian Russia. ; 

After the crushing defeat of the Government at the first 
parliamentary election in Carpathian Russia, March 16, 
1924, and the corresponding victory of the Communists 
much has come to light that gives better understanding of 
the religious situation there. Before the war there had 
been almost no members of the Orthodox Church in Slo- 
vakia and Carpathian Russia. The numbers given by the 
census of 1910 was 1,439 for Slovakia with a population 
of now 3,000,870, and 558 for Carpathian Russia which 
has a population of 604,745. Everything was quiet. But 
the figures of 1921 give to Slovakia 2,877 Orthodox and 
to Carpathian Russia, with its small population, no fewer 
than 60,986, many of them very militant. Russian war- 
emissaries, who after the defeat of Russia remained in the 
country, and Russian and Ukranian fugitives and exiles, 
who soon joined them, have been the chief cause of this 
rapid change. Many of these men were Orthodox priests 
or teachers, or people who knew how to become priests or 
teachers with amazing celerity and ease. They endeav- 
ored to win a footing for themselves and went about 
spreading base slander against the Uniate clergy in gen- 
eral and individual priests in particular, at the same time 
carrying on an intensive agitation against the Faith 
preached by the men whom they calumniated. So they 
eventually succeeded in inducing many to embrace Ortho- 


doxy. 


Ireland.—_New controversy has arisen over the report 
of the Army Inquiry Committee, which had been appointed 
to investigate the alleged Tobin-Dalton army mutiny of 
March last. The committee, appointed 
by President Cosgrave on April 3, was 
composed of Mr. Justice Meredith, 
Chairman, Messrs. Fitzgibbon, McGilligan, Gorey, and 
Major Cooper. Its terms of reference were to report 
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upon the facts and matters which have caused or led up 
to the late mutiny ; to report upon discipline generally, and 
as incident thereto upon matters which may adversely 
affect it; to report whether the discontent shown in the 
recent threat of mutiny is justly attributed to muddling, 
mismanagement and incompetence in the administration of 
the army. In the report submitted by the committee it is 
stated that the organization which brought about the late 
mutiny was in existence before the outbreak of the Civil 
War and that many of the officers involved had become 
a problem to General Collins before his death in August, 
1922. After that event these officers drew more closely 
together for the furtherance of their own objects which 
were partly personal and partly political. They did not 
regard the Army as a non-political servant of the State, 
but as an engine for obtaining these objectives, and they 
contemplated the use of the Army to impose their views 
upon the Civil Government. In furtherance of these 
designs they regarded it as essential that the Army should 
be officered and controlled by men in sympathy with their 
views. This group of officers, acting more or less in con- 
cert, was not in general amenable to discipline; moreover, 
many of them were not qualified for the offices that they 
desired. Turning from this phase of the mutiny, the 
report treats of the revival or reorganization of the 
I. R. B., carried out by the actual heads of the Army ; this 
reorganization, which the aforementioned group consid- 
ered to be directed against themselves, resulted in a split 
of the army officers into two sections, neither of which 
appreciated the positions of officers as servants of the 
State. Since the revived I. R. B. controlled the Army, 
suspicion and distrust arose against them in regard to 
demobilization projects and promotions; consequently the 
hostility between the two sections of officers increased. 
The first overt act of the mutiny was the refusal of a 
number of the officers to accept demobilization papers. 
These officers were courtmartialed and sentenced to dis- 
missal, but the decision was set aside on technical grounds. 
Before a new courtmartial could pronounce its judgment, 
the officers in question were persuaded or permitted to 
accept their demobilization papers. The report does not 
consider this affair as a cause of the later mutiny but 
rather as giving an impression to the subsequent mutineers 
that mutinous conduct would not be severely punished. 
Concluding this part of the investigation, the committee 
reports, rather vaguely and without giving details of the 
actual mutiny, that the mutinous conduct was confined 
almost exclusively to senior officers. In regard to the 
third term of reference, the committee finds that “no 
evidence was given before us to justify the charge of 
muddling, mismanagement or incompetence on the part 
of the late Chief-of-Staff in carrying out his duties.” 
Specific reference is made to the Kenmare case, and Gen- 
eral Mulcahy’s decision to drop the case is considered as 
“a grave error of judgment on his part.” Moreover, in 
the opinion of the committee, General Mulcahy’s failure 
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to inform the Executive Council of the proposed reorgan- 
ization of the I. R. B., and likewise of the progress of 
his negotiations with the Tobin group “increased the 
difficulty of dealing with the mutiny.” 


Japan.—Many civic demonstrations of protest against 
the exclusion of Japanese immigrants under the new 
United States law marked the day when the law became 
effective, July 1. In several large cities 
immense gatherings of Japanese were 
addressed by prominent men and 
prayers were offered at the various shrines and temples. 
In Tokyo especially the celebration of an anti-American 
day was marked by public prayers, while the entire city 
was placarded with posters advocating a calm and quiet 
protest against the exclusion act. Many of the posters 
contained specific rules for the day’s celebration, viz., a 
change in the citizens’ mode of life so as to impress this 
date indelibly upon their minds; hatred for everything 
American, but kindness to American individuals ; refusal 
to enter any church conducted or supported by Americans. 
Both Houses of the Japanese Diet passed resolutions 
strongly objecting to the American law, and calling upon 
the Government to take proper action. The Japanese 
reply to the note of Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, 
insists in a forceful yet friendly manner that the American 
answer to their previous protest is not satisfactory, and it 
also says that the Japanese Government still considers the 
new law an open question to be discussed at some later 
date. This reply is not in the form of a protest, but 
rather it is a statement of the Tokyo Government’s 
position. 

During the anti-American demonstrations in Tokyo on 
July 1 an unknown Japanese entered the grounds of the 
American Embassy, and while the two American officers 
and three enlisted men quartered there 
were at lunch, tore down the American 
flag which floated over the ruins of the 
American Embassy and cut it from the halyards. A native 
policeman who witnessed the scene but did not realize what 
was happening until he saw the man running away, was 
the first to report the incident to the authorities. Mr. 
Jefferson Caffery, the American Chargé d’ Affaires, im- 
mediately called upon the Foreign Minister, Baron 
Shidehara, and requested an investigation. An extraordi- 
nary meeting of the Cabinet was called to consider the flag 
incident, and they instructed Baron Shidehara to express 
formally to the American Chargé d’ Affaires the regret 
of the Japanese Government, and to request Mr. Caffery 
to convey these regrets to the United States Government. 
The Tokyo police have taken into custody a young 
Japanese believed to be the one who’ slashed the American 
flag. Meanwhile a new flag is flying over the Embassy 
grounds and a strict guard has been posted both by the 
police and the military. The official expression of regret 
to the American Chargé d’ Affaires, Mr. Caffery, is con- 
sidered as closing the “ unfortunate incident.” 
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The Economic Factor in Politics 


Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D.D., 


ison stressed “ the different and unequal faculties of 

man for acquiring property.” Out of these inequalities 
arises “a division of society into different interests and 
parties.” This economic diversity becomes a very power- 
ful determinant of divisions and issues in the field of party 
politics. According to Madison: 


| N the tenth number of the “ Federalist,” James Mad- 


the most common and durable source of factions [political parties] 
has been the various and unequal distribution of property. Those 
who hold and those who are without property have ever formed 
distinct interests in society. Those who are creditors and those 
who are debtors fall under a like distinction. A landed interest, 
a manufacturing interest, a mercantile interest, with many lesser 
interests, grow up of necessity in civilized nations and divide them 
into different classes actuated by different sentiments and views. 
The regulation of these various and interfering interests forms 
the principal task of modern legislation, and involves the spirit 
of party and faction in the necessary and ordinary operations of 
the government. 

The foregoing sentences, although written 137 years 
ago, have a decidedly modern ring. Mr. Charles A. Beard 
ventures to express Madison’s thought in clear, up-to-date 


terms: 

A landed interest, a transport interest, a railway interest, a ship- 
ping interest, an engineering interest, a manufacturing interest, 
a public official interest, with many lesser interests, grow up 
of necessity in all great societies and divide them into different 
classes actuated by different sentiments and views. The regulation 
of these various and interfering interests, whatever may be the 
formula for the ownership of property, constitutes the principal 
task of modern statesmen, and involves the spirit of party in the 
necessary and ordinary operation of government.—“ The Economic 
Basis of Politics,” p. 99. ‘ 

Strangely enough, one important economic interest is 
omitted from Mr. Beard’s catalog. We are not surprised 
that Madison failed to mention the labor interest, for it 
was insignificant in the United States of his day. In our 
time, it has at least equal economic and political importance 
with any of those mentioned either by Madison or Beard. 
In even more modern terms than those employed we might 
say that the recent session of Congress contained the farm 
bloc, the labor bloc, the railroad bloc, the bankers’ bloc, the 
manufacturers’ bloc, the bonus bloc, and the Meilon Tax 
Plan bloc. 

According to the theory of economic determinism 
elaborated by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, it is the 
economic factor in society which determines and shapes 
all other social factors, institutions, and doctrines. The 
way in which men get their living, the nature of the exist- 


ing industrial society, molds and makes what they are 
all existing institutions and beliefs in the fields of politics, 
education, law, morals, and religion. While very few, 
even among the followers of Marx and Engels, any longer 
accept this ultra-simple but grossly exaggerated explana- 
tion of social phenomena, all competent students of social 
causation and social change realize that the economic 
factor is of very great importance. Its influence is 
undoubtedly more comprehensive and more continuous in 
the province of politics and government than in any of 
the other departments of social life. Let anyone who 
doubts this statement consider the more important mea- 
sures that are discussed or enacted in a State legislature 
or in the Congress of the United States. He will find 
that the great majority of them are primarily economic; 
that is, they affect directly the incomes, or the expendi- 
tures, or the industrial relations of one or more great social 
groups of the community. Tariff laws, banking laws, 
labor laws, aggrarian laws, tax laws,—are outstanding 
examples. 

It is not contended here that economic questions are 
always the most intensely felt issues in political discussion 
or in legislative chambers. While man’s most continuous 
everyday interest arises out of his struggle for a living 
and pursuit of gain, he frequently regards certain non- 
material interests as more emotionally compelling, and as 
of larger immediate consequence. Among the latter are 
questions of religion, of morals, of the liquor traffic, of 
civil liberty, and of war and peace. The power of the 
religious interest to arouse emotions is well illustrated in 
the situation which has been created by the contending 
factions in the Democratic National Convention. At this 
writing (June 24), the question of the attitude which 
the convention will take toward the Ku Klux Klan has 
divided its members more sharply and produced deeper 
antagonisms than any economic issue which they will be 
called upon the consider. Nor will defeat of a resolution 
solve the problem. In time, the well-known common sense 
of our people will probably come to the rescue of the 
nation; then sanity will reign once again. 

In the long run, however, non-economic interests and 
problems are intermittent and short-lived in political dis- 
cussion and political action. The economic interests and 
the differences among economic classes are more constant 
and enduring. They are always in the forefront of 
politics. . 
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This does not mean that all the citizens always perceive 
the preponderant importance of economic issues. A con- 
siderable number of persons ignore economic issues, and 
think only of personalities. As these lines are written, a 
certain very able gentleman is receiving considerable pub- 
licity and support for the nomination for President by the 
Democratic convention, in case the two leading contenders 
for the honor are eliminated. Nevertheless, it is a safe 
prophesy that in no circumstances will this gentleman 
receive the nomination. His economic affiliations and 
record will outweigh all merely personal considerations in 
the minds of the majority of the delegates. Whatever may 
be thought of the economic views held by this candidate, 
or of the opposing views, it will be an important gain for 
intelligent political action when his fate before the con- 
vention is decided on more important issues than that of 
personal ability and personal character. Political policies 
are more important than political persons. Candidates 
possessing the requisite ability and character are suffi- 
ciently numerous; right and effective political policies are 
not so easily discovered. 

In the forthcoming political campaign, economic issues 
will probably occupy a larger place than in any preceding 
contest. The most striking evidence of this statement is 
to be found in the probability of a formidable movement 
for the election of a man as President who would oppose 
the candidates of both the Democratic and the Republican 
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Parties. If the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action, which meets in Cleveland July 4, nominates 
Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidates, the platform 
upon which these men will appeal to the voters will be 
almost entirely economic. Of necessity, therefore, the 
greater part of the political discussion offered to the 
American people during the next four months will deal 
with economic issues. We shall hear much about labor, 
the railroads, relief for the farmers, taxation, the bankers 
and Wall Street. Much of all this will be wise, much, 
not so wise. 

In a short series of short articles, I intend to analyze 
and discuss the principal economic and social planks of 
the Republican platform, the Democratic platform, and 
the platform of the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action. With regard to the “ social” declarations in the 
three political declarations of principles, it should be 
observed that the line between them and economic declara- 
tions cannot be sharply drawn. For example, child labor 
legislation is commonly classed as social, but it has also 
important economic aspects. In general, however, the 
term “ social legislation ” is applied to measures regarding 
public health and morals, the liquor traffic, food and drugs, 
and education. Questions of capital and labor, of public 
ownership, of agriculture, of banking, the tariff, taxation, 
mining, the railroads, and several others are commonly 
designated as economic or industrial. 


Changes in the Labor Movement 


R. A. McGowan 


the American labor movement. It is a re- 

freshing air. In the struggle of the working 
people for better wages and hours and a bit of self- 
respect and there has come to 
them a hope of something more. They are express- 
ing that hope. Indeed, inspired by it they are trying 
to take steps towards its realization. Their steps 
are faltering and slow. But they are moving towards 
their goal and they are speaking of it and thinking 
of it. 

This is not a matter of small importance. Its im- 
portance is vast. And it looms all the larger to Cath- 
olics because the steps that labor is taking and the 
hope labor is expressing lead out of the subjection 
and exploitation of capitalism into what gives signs 
of being a modern adaptation of the guild system of 
the ages of Faith. Labor is not talking of an om- 
nipotent State which will own and manage all the 
means of livelihood. Rather it is talking and think- 
ing and working towards a guild-State in which 
private ownership will still be the ruling form of 
owning and managing property. More government 


T HERE is a new air blowing across the field of 


self-determination 





ownership than now exists is contemplated, but the 
industries that are to be government-owned are not 
to be government-managed. As fc. the rest of in- 
dustry, and agriculture too, modifications and varie- 
ties of the cooperative principle, of the guild idea, 
are what labor is thinking of and working toward. 
This is not to say that there are none now who dream 
still of common ownership. Nor is it to say that the 
hope of a guild-society, under whatever name it may 
be called, permeates all of labor or even all of or- 
ganized labor. There is no such oneness of views. 
Still, two facts stand out as extraordinary. One 
fact deals with many of the old Socialists and many 
others who would normally become Socialists. They 
favor now only a small amount of government-own- 
ership and advocate a form of cooperative manage- 
ment and cooperative division of returns for the 
government-owned industries. Moreover, they have 
veered toward cooperative banking, cooperative pro- 
duction and consumers’ cooperation. And they ad- 
vocate the gradual organization of much of modern 
industry upon the cooperative principle through agree- 
ments reached within the industry. 
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Another fact deals with many of those who for- 
merly looked upon the labor problem as solely a 
question of how to organize the employes so that 
they would wrest from their employers higher wages, 
shorter hours and better conditions of work. Many 
of these are now speaking of and practising coopera- 
tive banking as a means of securing for labor a large 
share of the credit power of the country. They are 
talking of and practising cooperative management of 
industry on the basis of a fair division between labor 
and management of the benefits of cooperation. 
They are advocating government-ownership of rail- 
roads under a system of cooperative management and 
cooperative division of returns. They are adumbrating 
a system of cooperative control of the rapidly devel- 
oping superpower system. They are talking of in- 
dustrial democracy and such an organization of in- 
dustry that will give every useful element a fair 
share of its control and rewards. 

When we look back ten years we see the difference 
at once. Socialists then for the most part were State 
worshipers. Government-ownership and government- 
management were to them the alpha and omega of 
their creed. They have changed. They have whit- 
tled down their government-ownership program. 
They have lost their calm belief in government-man- 
agement. They have taken up with the cooperative 
program. They are praising agreements whereby 
the unions take part of the burden of greater and 
more economical production. 

Ten years ago the American Federation of Labor 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods saw nothing but col- 
lective bargaining. It was their sole hope, their only 
staff, their law and the prophets. Now the Railroad 
Brotherhoods advocate government-ownership of 
railroads and a form of management in which the’ 
unions will accept a part of the burden of manage- 
ment. The railroad shop-unions already are loud in 
their praise and firm in their allegiance to cooperative 
management in which labor will join with the execu- 
tives to point out and remove inefficiency and waste, 
and thereafter share in the benefits of the joint effort. 
Labor has entered the banking and investment busi- 
ness. The American Federation of Labor through 
its statement “Industry’s Manifest Duty” has offi- 
cially gone on record in favor of industrial democracy 
and the organization of industry so that labor, tech- 
nicians, executives and all will share in the manage- 
ments and divide fairly the rewards of production. 
Consumers’ cooperation is attracting more and more 
attention in the ranks of labor. 

There is hope in all this. It merits aid and encour- 
agement. Before the war when the American labor 
movement was bound solely to the cause of free con- 
tract through collective bargaining and the increase 
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thereby of the wages of the poor, the shortening of 
their hours of work, the improvement of the sanita- 
tion and safety of their places of work, it gained the 
friendship and aid of Catholics in the United States. 
The working people were battling for a measure of 
freedom in their working lives, for enough money to 
support a family in comfort and decency, for more 
time to live as men. They were battling for the ele- 
mental things with their backs to the wall. 

The American labor movement is still struggling 
for free contract and fair wages. Many American 
workingmen and women are still being treated un- 
justly. Many of them are denied the right of free 
contract. Others have made safe their right to col- 
lective bargaining and a living wage. There is no 
hint that the unions as organizations of defense and 
as agents in the collective bargaining are to be aban- 
doned. But the organized working people of the 
United States now look to something more. They 
are looking to an organization of our industrial life 
in which they will stand forth as responsible persons 
who will share in the management of industry and 
in its rewards in accord with the contribution they 
make to it. They want to join hands with others 
so that industry will do a better job, give better ser- 
vice and keep peace within its own ranks. They waht 
industry to be organized on the cooperative principle, 
the guild idea. 

All this took its beginning in the days just follow- 
ing the war. It started with the Plumb Plan for the 
railroads. It branched out into the consumers’ co- 
operative movement. It took up with cooperative 
banking. Then the American Federation of Labor 
went on record in its 1921 convention in favor of 
legislation which would give to all who contribute 
labor in corporate industry the rights, privileges and 
immunities of those who contribute capital. There 
was quiescence during the worst of the “open shop” 
drive when labor was thrown back upon its own de- 
fenses. But the movement started again. It took 
new strength in the Glenwood Plan of cooperative 
management in the railroad shops. It found expres- 
sion in the 1923 convention of the A. F. L. in the im- 
portant statement entitled, “Industry’s Manifest 
Duty.” Month by month in the Federationist, the 
A. F. L. official magazine, new adaptations and ex- 
planations are given. There is no mistaking what is 
happening. 

This far surpasses the old aim. Though imper- 
fectly conceived and falteringly striven for, it flashes 
before one the hope that the working people will not 
always be exploited and subjected and torn between 
strikes and despair. It arouses again the hope that 
the guilds will flourish once more on objects that will repay 
intelligent effort. 


































Girls a la Mode 
Extra M. E. Fiicx. 


W INE, women and song has been the burden of many 

a theme in verse and in prose. Though wine has 
been eliminated from our bill of fare, song is not altogether 
extinct, and woman is always with us. That indeed seems 
the trouble—the women are always with us. Being an 
institution, as it were, in every home in every land, they 
are subject to change along with the rest of the world. 
No doubt the “best girl” grandfather remembers was 
very different from his small granddaughter. No doubt, 
too, his own grandfather closed his eyes, in horror, at some 
of the high “jinks” the girls of grandmother’s day 
enacted. Yes, they do change! 

But do they? Have they not merely kept pace with 
the day, men’s new ideas and demands, and the rest of 
the ascending or descending scale of progress? Is little 
granddaughter any different from granny in the things 
essential in their relation to God, truth, love? Could the 
young man of today have possibly existed with a sweet- 
heart, wife or daughter of fifty or seventy-five years ago? 
Complain as he may, something tells us they would not 
get along. 

Female sins in general are too well known and discussed 
to need mention here. We will therefore remain along 
the outer borderland of foibles, and touch only the sup- 
posed causes of milady’s downfall. These are generally 
given as freedom, money, luxury. : 

In these days comedians, off and on the stage, can bring 
tears to most men’s eyes by singing pathetically of the 
old-fashioned girl. In a ditty of twenty verses they 
praise her virtues, worth and undying memory. Were 
she to appear suddenly in our life today, would she be 
any better equipped than our own girl to cope with life 
as lived in a modern world? Suppose we do step back 
a century to our grandmother’s day. Rather suppose we 
transplant granny in all her modesty, dependence, sim- 
plicity into our whirlwind arena of life. Freedom is 
unknown to her, money she never had, luxury of today she 
could not use. She ought to satisfy any present-day man. 

Alas and alack the present day male is above all things 
practical. It would be his practicability that would be the 
ruin of grandma! She would be a failure from the 
start. Like the wolf in little Red Riding Hood Mr. Man 
would put some strange questions. Oh, Grandma, why 
are your eyes so big? To see the better my dear, to see 
that you are a very different young man from your grand- 
father; to see that you crave many. more things than I 
have ever learned to give. 

The modern bill of daughter calls for things that 
grandma could never think of doing—things varying all 
the way up from earning a livelihood to running a car 
or flying an aeroplane. Freedom? It is an every day 
necessity. It would be very difficult to say to our shrink- 
ing young violet of feminine persuasion that grows in our 
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domestic garden: “Oh, yes, you may help support your 
brothers and sisters, and pay your board to your mother, 
but no freedom please.” Or,—‘ Of course you may drive 
the family out nights and Sundays, but at other times do 
not use the car.” 

In the line of sweetheart it would not be much better. 
Parlor tricks are out of fashion. Modern life did away 
with the old trap—men are caught in the open. Golf, 
swimming, walking are hard on clothes and pocketbooks. 
Money is as necessary as freedom. Get me a job, says 
the modern girl, I will earn my own. I must dress like 
other girls. I must take my part in work and in play. 
Poor grandma, how startled she would be! 

At the domestic hearth most probably she would find 
herself carrying out the interesting combined role of nurse 
and secretary, cook and political aid, partner and domestic 
superintendent. Freedom, money, luxury—she would 
need them all. 

Someone has said man is more conventional than 
women. The trouble is that today your ladies are a trifle 
more open and outspoken than male vanity likes to have 
it. It is right enough to know Latin and a smattering 
of Greek, but the girl of his fancy must not show her 
knowledge. She may know enough to manage an office 
and make out his income tax, but she must depend upon 
him for all her ideas on religion and politics. She must 
have taste to select the furniture, clothes, the hangings that 
go into her home and with it all sense enough to ask 
him how he likes her to fix her hair. It is a complex job 
to say the least. 

No doubt it might be convenient perhaps for girls to 
keep their childhood air of innocence, and timidity all the 
while they went through college or business school and 
competed with boys in the tussle for a job. They would 
have to be better actors than they are at present. We 
all have to learn that we cannot have the penny and the 
cake. The qualities, the passing of which men bemoan, 
have been succeeded by other qualities in women just as 
worthwhile. At this stage of development they are hard 
to estimate. The old-fashioned girl and the girl of today 
are difficult to compare because life is so different, men 
today are different, we live in another world altogether. 
If imitation is flattery, man ought to be very much pleased 
with himself. On the other hand he should be very 
sympathetic with the female failings of the present day— 
they are so like his own. 

Grandma and the modern man have in common their 
shocked incredulity at the lengths to which women have 
gone in various directions. Grandma has the advantage 
in being able to see just how far to blame is man himself 
in the whole affair. Note the slow degrees by which 
the word “ helpmate” worked itself out. Little by little 
woman’s burdens and duties have increased. In taking 
up new tasks she had to lay aside more important ones. 
In the new-fashioned girl, with her eagerness to serve, if 
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one looks close enough, there is still the old-fashioned girl 
who did everything in her power to make her home a 
living place for those she loved. She went to odd lengths, 
so does the girl of the present; only their occupations are 
different. 

Dressmaker, shoemaker; at times builder, fell to the lot 
of our grandmothers. We might see her on the farm, 
working hand to hand with the men. In the city she did 
the only things apparently she knew how to do. She gave 
herself to the making of a home for somebody, minding 
children, teaching them, nursing them. It was a day of 
useful hands. Today she is called upon to match her brain 
and will and understanding with man; she does it too and 
feels proud of the results. 

Man replaced the old red brick house for one of stone, 
bought him an auto to take piace of the horse and cart, 
then other changes followed naturally of their own accord. 
Business men learned that it was cheaper, in the long 
run, to confine their brain and hand to their one best 
talent, to employ experts in various lines. Woman was 
not far behind. Mothers who once spent days and weeks 
preserving, spinning, weaving, realized she too could save 
a penny by following out the same thought. If grandma 
with her world-old wisdom came avisiting today, she would 
be the first to realize that it would be waste and foolish- 
ness to bake bread or knit socks. She would realize that 
what might have been luxury for her would be simple 
economy for her grandchild. The things that she used to 
do with such loving pride would squander time, money 
and energy all of which are much needed in life today. 

Nearly all the fads of the present day are based on 
this economic idea, and were originated to “save;’’ to 
save time, trouble, money. Note, as illustrations of the 
statement, bobbed hair, masculine dress, permanent wave. 
In competing with man in various professions, in the 
business world, and even in the field of sport, women are 
certainly handicapped by nature, dress, convention. In her 
efforts to lessen this handicap she has reverted to all kinds 
of tricks and experiments. Even while admitting her utter 
foolishness, in some of these efforts, one has to admit her 
pluck and determination. 

This same striving after economy and efficiency has 
made modern women artificial. In justice to her, however, 
we must plead in extenuation, that for business reasons 
she has to look “ young” no matter her age. She must 
look “ well” no matter her feelings. Nerves, seritiment, 
are no longer legitimate feminine ills; a woman must try 
to cover everything over with calm and bubbling joy 
Grandma would have had a sick headache her first day 
in office, and with the old time privilege, she would have 
gone home for a good cry. 

The new fashioned man would find the old fashioned 
girl about as useful to his peculiar needs, as his grand- 
father’s old trunk in the garret. The trunk was more 
useful in its day than ours of newer make, it held more, 
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was better made, and will probably last forever, but it 
does not fit into our scheme of things. 

Woman’s faults are more conspicuous today, because her 
life is more conspicuous. ’Tis true, in grandmother’s day, 
there were fewer girl bandits, female robbers, or gungirls. 
Neither did we boast of many female doctors, lawyers or 
politicians. The good and the bad are as well assorted 
as ever they were, only modern life makes the classes more 
distinct. 

In sane calculating moments every man knows that the 
modern girl, in spite of her outward show, excess, inde- 
pendence is a very satisfactory little person. She is not 
only ornamental, but useful in every sphere of his work- 
aday and pleasure world. Girls used to be divided into 
“good lookers”” and “ good workers.” The combination 
was rare. Domestic and commercial worlds were miles 
apart and never intruded upon each other. Today being a 
clerk in a store is happily not a life job with set social 
limitations and restrictions. Little shop girls of today are 
the little mothers of tomorrow. Work does not necessarily 
turn girls into “old maids.” Rather their efforts to sup- 
port themselves are good reference for good wives. 

Useful hands and useful minds, gifts of face and form, 
beauty of soul and heart, are well appreciated today 
wherever found. They are put to service, regardless of 
station in life, creed or color. It is this tolerance that has 
encouraged girls to come out of their hiding place and take 
their place in the world of “doing things.” They have 
made mistakes. They have in some instances exchanged 
a greater for a lesser good, but it has all been in an effort 
to keep pace with the march of men. 

Wine and women will long continue to furnish inspira- 
tion for song. In the distant future perhaps poets, who 
are accustomed to sing only of the wine that is mellowed 
by time, may, to sustain the balance of their verses, write 
of our modern girls, whose memory departed years have 
hallowed. 


The Paradoxes of Protestantism 
R. pe St. Dents, Px.D. 
IVE men were seated on the veranda of the Univer- 
sity Club, indulging in a desultory after-dinner con- 
versation and enjoying the pleasant April warmth. They 
were all teachers at the University; but for the purposes 
of this report let me designate them respectively as the 
Methodist Elder, the Nonadherent, the Catholic, the Mate- 
rialist, and the Universalist. As conversations often do 
these days, the talk swung around to the Hooded Brethren. 
“The Klan! More power to them,” burst forth the 
Materialist. 
The other four men sat up, surprise written in their 
features. 
“T am astonished,” remarked the Methodist Elder, 
“ that any thinking man should side with such an organiza- 
tion.” 
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“And why not,” demanded the Materialist. “‘ They 
are doing good work in lots of places. They are helping 
to enforce the laws. Therefore, more power to them, I 
say.” 

“A rather doubtful standpoint, yours,” said the Elder 
musingly. “ Helping to enforce the law by breaking a 
great many laws. Forcing trials by self-appointed judges, 
with a mob as jury. Executing secret verdicts secretly 
without giving the defendant a chance to defend himself. 
Mob justice and autocratic justice—the two great extremes 
our type of political government has tried to abolish. 
Humph! Yet here is a university professor, supposedly 
a thinking man, one who is teaching higher education to 
Americans, who sanctions offenses against the elementary 
principles of our democracy.” 

“Huh,” grunted the Materialist. “ Why should not 
Protestants organize? The other side is organized and is 
fighting us. Why should we not fight back ?” 

“ Fighting what, for instance?” asked the Universalist. 

“Our schools, for one.” 

“You mean the public schools, of course. Since when 
are these Protestant? To my mind, they are neither 
Protestant, nor Catholic, nor atheistic, nor Jewish. They 
are public schools, for all creeds, I beg to state, and not 
specifically Protestant.” 

“ But the Catholics fight the public schools. They fight 
everything and fight all the time.” 

“ They have something to fight for,” exclaimed the Non- 
adherent. “ You Protestants, as usual, are negative. You 
constantly preach the need of a Christian education for 
children, yet banish religion from the schools. And be- 
cause one creed attempts to carry out in a logical manner 
your own affirmation of Christian education by establish- 
ing its own schools, you attack it and call it un-American. 
And that beknighted organization that you so strongly 
eulogize belies one of its own cardinal principles, tnat of 
a Christian education for all, by attempting to abolish the 
one creed that seriously practises what it preaches.” 

“Tf the Catholics fight for their schools, it is because 
they have something to fight for,” said the Universalist. 
“What if they fight the public schools! If these can’t 
survive then they are not worth existing. We .. .” 

“T beg for a word,” said the Catholic mildly. “ We 
Catholics do not fight the public schools. We fight for 
our own schools. Which is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. We fight for the right to give our children a Christ- 
ian education. Ours, too, are public schools, with precisely 
the same subjects taught by equally capable teachers. But 
coupled with this is education in morals and religion. We 
claim the right to bring up our children in a Christian way. 
We object to being forced to send our children to schools 
where all ideas of religion, particularly of Christianity, are 
barred. By no leap of logic can you turn our defensive 
position into an aggressive one.” 

“ Yet you are opposed to public schools,—by implication. 
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For you prefer your own schools,” suggested the 
Materialist. 

“ Because I am interested in one thing, I am opposed to 
everything else. Because I am a biologist by preference, 
I am therefore opposed to the agriculture you teach. Your 
logic is marvelous. As taxpayers supporting the public 
schools we have a right to criticize the deficiencies of our 
public education and to attempt to correct them. But our 
solution has been private taxation added to public taxation 
for education, so that we might support schools where our 
ideas are carried out as we desire.” 

“Oh well,” remarked the Materialist. “If that were 
the only trouble, you’d be easy to get along with. There 
are plenty of other objections to you Catholics.” 

“Let us have them,” smiled the Catholic. “By all 
means. Intolerance, for instance, the red flag to Prot- 
estantism.”’ 

“Let me answer this,” said the Universalist. “ The 
Catholic Church is intolerant, but in vital things only, in 
the essentials. The position of Protestantism is the 
reverse : toleratce of essentials, intolerance of unessentials 
The Catholic Church is intolerant of any argument per- 
taining to dogma, such as the divinity of Christ, the 
indissolubility of the marriage bond, the interpretation of 
the scriptures. Protestantism tolerates a divided Church, 
private interpretation of the Scriptures, a loose marriage 
bond, and even permits the divinity of Christ to be ques- 
tioned. The Catholic Church sanctions all types of amuse- 
ment, provided they are harmless and not carried to 
excess; thus she permits dancing, cards, alcoholic drinks, 
and so on in moderation. Protestantism is intolerant of 
many types of amusement.” 

“The same is true in missionary fields,” said the Non- 
adherent. ‘“ Catholic missionaries allow for the individual- 
ities of the various races and adjust or reconcile parts 
of ritual to climatic and racial customs, but will not deviate 
one point from dogma; while the Protestant missionaries 
insist on changing all races into ‘white men’ first, yet 
make all their concessions on dogmatic points. This is 
one of the strangest paradoxes of Protestantism, this con- 
stant intolerance of the unessentials, this too great toler- 
ance when vital points are concerned. I know, for I have 
seen various missions in Korea, Japan, China, and the 
Philippines. 

“T’ll go further than that,’ the Nonadherent continued 
“T say, you Protestants are topsy-turvy. Your whole 
Christianity is paradoxical. You call the Scriptures ‘ in- 
spired,’ the ‘ Divine word,’ yet disregard the corollary that 
if the word be Divine, its truth must be one and only one 
and will not permit of divergent or even contradictory 
interpretations. What sort of faith do you call it that 
quibbles about the Divine word itself? You deny the 
specific authority of any Church to interpret the Divine 
word, yet insist on the authority of Protestantism in inter- 
preting that same word. You assert that the Divine Spirit 
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will prevent error, but in the same breath assert that for 
fifteen centuries the Church was in error. In other words, 
Christ Himself, the Son of God, could not found a Church 
and keep it from error ; Luther, the mere man, your Prot- 
estant ‘ prophet,’ is greater than God, for he set the Church 
right by founding Protestantism. And the result? Your 
‘prophet’ started out with ‘all faith and no works,’— 
‘faith alone sanctifies.’ But you reversed even his teach- 
ings by going on a basis of ‘ all works, and no faith.’ 

“Recently you insist that Christianity be taught in our 
State universities. To be taught to the adolescent mind, 
when the right stage is the child mind. Is not that topsy- 
turvydom? You strive for unity, yet discredit the one 
Church that has unity. You claim that you revere the 
cross. Yet you banish it both from the outside and inside 
of your churches. Where is the emblem of Christianity 
on the spires of your churches? On your pulpits? On 
your altars? Your churches are the house of God. Yet 
nothing within conduces to reverence; the profane rather 
than the holy is stressed. For luxurious comfort I prefer 
certain churches to many theaters. You have Divine 
services. Yet in your services you give so little place 
to God. Your ministers talk of everything in the world 
but religion. 

“ The death of Christ indicates that sacrifice is the wor- 
ship most pleasing to God. Yet your churches contain no 
altars, and your services no place for, nor word of, 
sacrifice. Do not say that sacrifice is empty symbolism. 
You too have symbolism. For that Protestant group that 
you hailed a moment ago as one hundred per cent Ameri- 
can has the effrontery to use the emblem of Christianity as 
an insignia for its un-Christian activities. Yet if anything 
is symbolic of Protestantism, the Klan’s use of the cross 
is just that. For they use the cross to destroy it: they 
burn it. And that is precisely what Protestantism does, 
and does constantly: It tries to spread Christianity by 
destroying it.” 

“Humph!” said the Materialist. “ You talk as if you 
were a Catholic yourself.” 

“No! Hardly. Catholics know the truth of what [| 
said, but they do not say it. They are too considerate, too 
charitable to do so. I have yet to hear a Catholic make 
such reproaches. Oh, yes, I know your preachers say 
Catholics do so. I have heard the former make the claim 
from the pulpit; but in many visits to Catholic churches, 
if I heard Protestantism mentioned at all, it was not in 
censure, but in pity, and with the exhortation to prayer. 
Pity! Think that over! It is a quality of the strong. 
Your very enmity toward Catholicism betokens your 
weakness. Else why these crusades to bolster up your 
waning strength? You admit that Protestantism is weak, 
is disintegrating, and look for causes. And right there 
you achieve the crowning paradox in your argument: 
Protestantism is weak, is breaking up; but the Catholic 
Church shows unity, solidarity and strength; the Catholic 
Church is the cause of your failings and must be attacked.” 
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A Current Form of Prejudice 
M. G. MatrTINGLy 


UR schools are almost numberless. There are 
() schools where the physical man is the primary 

consideration; there are others whose prin- 
cipal aim is the cultivation an4 increase of learning; 
and there are others whose first principle is to build 
character, to make the pupil better morally and spir- 
itually. All of these systems would be deficient and 
even harmful were their most important points the 
first and the last, “the be-all and the end-all.” But 
fortunately this is not what those in authority have 
handed down and legislated for us, to be used as a 
model or a type. They have been sufficiently reason- 
able and logical to see that the three-fold man—the 
spiritual, the intellectual, and the physical—need ex- 
ercise and work. Surely all must be cognizant of this, 
but more surely the actions of some put to flight the 
reputation, the esteem and the foresight ordinarily 
accredited to members of the board of education. In 
a word, the husbandry of schools is in some places 
wise, in others, foolish. Some we must admire, some 
we must censure. Admiration of the former is to be 
expressed in words, in print, and in dollars and cents. 
Censure of the latter is to be voiced in words, in print, 
and in non-support. 

The ideal school is that wherein we find the matters 
of greatest moment given the greatest attention, and 
the matters of least moment, the least attention. 
Now to the logical and reasoning man it is evident 
that the moral or spiritual side is of greater im- 
portance, than the intellectual, or the physical. Some 
one has very truthfully said that the soul of education 
is the education of the soul. And it is only too patent 
in our every-day reading and observation that the 
effects attendant upon the disregard for religious or 
moral training are very widespread and malevolent. 
Scarcely can we pick up a daily paper without finding 
the account of some evil deed or some crime, directly 
traceable to faulty and religiously deficient education. 

For a specific example we refer the reader to the 
words of three eminent Judges of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions in New York. These three, C. T. Crain, 
O. A. Rosalsky, and A. J. Tally, in speaking to the 
parents very earnestly recommended religious train- 
‘moral break- 


‘ 


ing, especially, as a preventive of the 
downs,” the delinquency and the general moral chaos. 
This is one particular incident that undoubtedly could 
be retold by any and all the States of the Union. For 
instance, the writer has it on very reliable medical 
authority that in a certain High School in Ohio sixty 
per cent of the students are suffering from venereal 
diseases. Such a record seems unbelievable, but in this 
instance, at least, doubt does not detract from the 
veracity of the report one iota. 
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What effect must such conditions have on those 
whose sincere will it is to do what they know to be 
right and honorable? Is this the reputation which the 
children, the school, the parents, the county and the 
State wish? Surely we would express our answer 
with the greatest vehemence in the negative, but then 
the enemies of the school retort: “Actions speak 
louder than words,” and that would end discussion. 
We boast of civilization and we would feel highly 
insulted, if some one had the audacity to speak of 
us as uncivilized; but is the condition mentioned 
a characteristic mark of the civilized, is such a shame, 
such a blotch to be found among those universally 
acknowledged and reputed as really and truly sep- 
arated from the primitive stage of mankind? If so, 
where? Comparatively speaking, then, our boast 
seems to have an empty sound. 

Instead of raving about such things, why not look 
for a remedy? In the classroom we are told that no 
effect can be greater than its cause, and by the appli- 
cation of this truth we can arrive at the conclusion 
that there is “something rotten in Denmark.” We 
know that there is a cause, an exceedingly serious 
one, certainly to be found in the school system. It 
lies in the training that the child receives first at his 
mother’s knees and then in the schoolroom. Each of 
these can be good, bad, or indifferent. In general and 
in particular we see from our own experience and that 
of our neighbor that the school, begun at the knees 
of the Catholic mother, continued by the Catholic 
Sister and completed in the Catholic College or Uni- 
versity should be our model. 

Statistics very well prove to us that by far the 
greater number of social and moral disturbers, evil- 
doers, and criminals are the product of non-religious 
schools. How frequently are the graduates of the 
religious schools preferred to others, not only by rea- 
son of greater learning, but especially because the 
employer knows the confidence that he can put in 
them. We assuredly do not mean to infer from this 
that all and only graduates of religious institutions 
are paragons of learning and virtue and that all and 
only the graduates of non-religious institutions are 
the incarnation of ignorance and vice. To assert so 
much would be equivalent to thinking that we are 
Napoleons, challenging the records of the direful ex- 
perience at Waterloo. It would also mark us as de- 
scendants of ignorance, prejudice and untruthfulness. 

Some, however, may object to our being too nice, 
too pious, and too sanctimonious in our Catholic 
schools, saying that we insist too strenuously on re- 
ligion, to the detriment of the intellectual and the 
physical man. These we should advise to consult the 
records of the Catholic schools and compare them 
with those of other schools. Our papers and maga- 
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zines daily bring us the story of the former’s victories. 
In fact seventy-five per cent of the prizes to be striven 
after by all are won by the students from the first 
mentioned schools. And as far as the physical man 
is concerned, while he is considered third, he is not 
disastrously disregarded. Unless, as has unfortunate- 
ly been the case in many towns and cities, notably 
Carnegie, Pa., and Zanesville, Ohio, the Catholic 
schools are barred from competition in athletics by 
reason of prejudice or envy, they always have a repre- 
sentative team that merits not only watching but 
quite frequently the trophy also. 

Despite all this there has been during the past sev- 
eral years an insidious propaganda seriously and con- 
sistently supported by some “100% Americans ” and 
others of the same ilk, to oust our schools from pub- 
lic competition. Every paper, periodical and pamphlet 
dealing with educational affairs has something to say 
about the uselessness, nay even the harm originating 
from the parish and like schools. Does not then this 
opposition present a sad picture, conceived by a 
malevolent enemy, peddled and hawked by his repre- 
sentatives? Recall the late Senator from Georgia, 
the Smith-Towner, the Sterling-Reed bills and the 
cases of Michigan and Oregon. Yet, considering very 
hurriedly and briefly the foregoing, we think that all 
should wonder why this vigorous opposition and un- 
timely propaganda should not be supplanted by favors 
and encouragement, at least among the intelligent 
folk. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Child Labor in Michigan 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Two days ago I drove for a hundred miles through south 
Michigan. It was a strawberry season, and this is the great 
strawberry section of the Middle West. Every man, woman 
and child was engaged in picking strawberries. Yes, the children 
were actually working in the fields. Had an investigator been sent 
out she would have found scores of examples of child-labor. 

Little children were down on their knees and were as busy 
as bees. 

Poor little things! What a lurid story would an advocate of the 
child-labor amendment have told! Little boys were without hats 
and little girls could not possibly keep their dresses clean at such 
work. What a sad condition of things! Truly shocking! The 
conditions should be reported to the Federal Government, and 
Federal officials should be hurried to the, scene. :, 

After leaving the strawberry fields of Michigan I saw other 
scenes in Chicago. Here were hundreds of boys and girls cramped 
in dirty streets and alleys with no means of recreation and exer- 
cise. Then I thought of the little children in the strawberry fields 
of Michigan, the happy little children in the berry patches! At 
least there the dirt was “clean” and unlike the grime and black 
of the streets. Oh, if the little children of Chicago could only 
have an opportunity for child-labor! If they could only work 
for a few days or weeks! Their little stomachs would be full 
of berries, and their pockets would hold many a dollar, and the 
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sunshine in their faces would take the place of the black dirt. 
They would have a vacation; they would be happier and healthier 
and all the better for the days of labor. 

The strawberry fields of Michigan have been described as ex- 
amples of the horrors of child-labor. Federal supervision is 
needed to regulate child-labor there, so claim social reformers in 
their offices in Washington and Boston. What a dreary day it 
will be for the little strawberry pickers of Michigan if the amend- 
ment to the Constitution in regard to child-labor should be passed! 
How the ready little workers will tremble while they await the 
permission of the Federal officer! How they will wonder when 
it is explained to them that their parents are not good judges in 
the matter, and that Federal officials must issue a permit every 
year before they can have the fun of working in the strawberry 
fields. 7 


St. Louis. H. S. Spa.pino. 


A Century of New York 
To the Editor of America: 

There have been many thousands of -visitors in New York 
during the last week or so who have wondered at the marvels 
that the current century has evolved for their comfort, pleasure 
and admiration. To a few of them it has been manifested that 
there is still among us a good woman who can look upon these 
amazing accomplishments of science and art and say “part of 
which I was; all of which I saw.” This is indicated by the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the last number of the Alumnae Record 
of the College of Mount Saint Vincent: 


Seldom is it given to an Alumnae Association to celebrate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of graduation of one of its living 
members. This privilege is ours. 

In 1849, Susan Conway, daughter of a prominent physician 
of St. Mary’s parish, merited academic honors at old Mount 
St. Vincent, McGowan’s Pass, 109th Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, then five miles from the city proper. The student was 
gifted in many ways, and the record of her premiums, still 
preserved at the new Mount, shows that the course of study 
she followed, compares very favorably with the present-day 
curriculum. 

On the death of her father, Miss Conway, always devoted 
to the poor, became a Sister of Charity at Mount St. Vin- 
cent-on-the-Hudson. Her religious life has been passed 
entirely at the Catholic Protectory, where she has proved her- 
self an angel of charity. Even today, at the age of ninety- 
one, she is able to perform a small amount of secretarial 
work. The Mount Alumnae are proud to claim her as their 
own. 

What a contrast, social, commercial, political, religious, the 
New York of today presents to the city Miss Conway knew when 
she left it to become a Sister of Charity. Her school days were 
spent in what is now the northeast section of our splendid Central 
Park. Her old home in St. Mary’s parish is now the center of 
the great East Side Ghetto; then it was a strong Irish Catholic 
colony! And what a large part the great Religious Congregation 
of which she is an humble but no less valued member, has played 
in all the notable accomplishments for the real stability and 
welfare of the city. 

Brooklyn. T. F. M. 
“Votes for Women” 

To the Editor of America: 

In the recent issue of America for May 10, an article appeared 
bearing the above title. My attention was called to it by some 
up-to-date lady friends, and as I do a bit of writing, I have been 
urged to formulate a reply. 

The article in question was just a little out of the time-worn 
rut where the fixed idea nestles that it is a reversal of nature for 
the female contingent of the human race to have anything to do 
with its affairs in which cooking utensils, washtubs, flat irons, dust- 
pans, scrubbing brushes and the like are not chiefly concerned. 
The writer seemingly realizes that it is idle to set up the appeal: 
“ Backward, oh, backward turn time in thy flight.” Since stub- 
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born fact is on the ground what racks this scribe about the situa- 
tion is the appalling circumstance that women having the franchise 
for now five whole years have not been able to make more effective 
use of it in the interests of law and order. 

Just think of it—in the lengthy period of half a decade women 
voters have not been able to right the abuses built up through 
fifteen full decades of man sole rule! Woman in politics has 
shown herself clever enough; the writer admits this when he 
complains that the bulk of the better class of women do not make 
use of the ballot, that “many women are scarcely aware that 
they have the vote”; nevertheless “some of the weaker sex have 
shown themselves able to teach old politicians new tricks.” 

On behalf of the ladies let us accept this compliment, rather 
dubious maybe, but manifestly sincere. Yes, women have thor- 
oughly demonstrated that they can use the ballot, not only with 
befitting dignity but, on occasion, with all the quirks of the 
political profession. Still, as a matter of course, she is not, and 
is never likely to develop, as a miracle worker in the line. When 
the “woman in the home” goes away for rest or a visit for 
even but a few days, leaving her once upon a time lord and master 
to keep house, on return she certainly cannot get the family domi- 
cile into habitable shape again in an hour or so! Oh, no, it will 
take the better “halves” quite a span yet and plenty of hard 
work likewise before they can show much accomplishment in the 
political field, and make their influence through the ballot-box 
actually felt. The chaos before women got on their new job 
was entirely too chaotic for anything short of superhuman power 
to call a direct halt—stop the bribers from bribing, the heelers 
from heeling and all the rest of it. 

Then if many women, and unfortunately of the most desirable 
class, are still hesitant about exercising their voting right, many 
“scarcely aware that they have it,” where does the blame chiefly 
belong for this state of affairs? It is less than five years since 
our pulpits were ringing weekly with denunciation of the votes 
for women proposition and final enactment. It was set forth as 
shockingly unbecoming, ruinous to the home, often as even beyond 
the pale of common decency for “the female of the species” to 
presume to have a “sayso” in public or governmental concerns. 
It was quite all right for a woman to go forth and earn a living 
for a hungry brood when an improvident husband was called to 
his reward or got tired of the task and took a prolonged vacation, 
A woman could feed and clothe her children, pay rent and taxes; 
she could assume the duties of the sterner sex to any length along 
such lines, but when it came to looking over a list of would-be 
public officials and dropping a dictating slip of paper into a ballot- 
box, that was—well about the next thing to donning the scarlet 
letter and going through a Hester Prynne performance. Hearing 
this week in and week out, for months, even years, with never 
a word of admission to the contrary or ghost of apology from 
the same influential source since, it is not so very singular that 
many of the best women still give no heed to election events and, 
in the case of some, regard approach to the ballot-box as inviting 
pollution. 

If only those who continue harping on the shortcomings of 
women would try to bear in mind that when God made her it 
was practically as part and parcel of the noble male. The logical 
deduction would thence become evident enough, that she cannot 
be so high up in the scale of creation that she would be an entire 
misfit pairing with the other half. While some things in creation 
are unquestionably mystifying to our limited comprehension there 
is nothing problematical in the man and woman status. The 
record in Holy Writ is simple and plain. When the Divine Cre- 
ator made man He likewise called forth from the same nothing- 
ness a “companion.” And companion, coworker indispensable 
it is still. That is the sum and substance of the situation. 

Lake Worth, Fla. JosepH F,. Wynne. 
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Shall We Have a Catholic Party? 

N a syndicated newspaper article on the Democratic 

Convention, Mr. Hendrick Van Loon writes that “ we 
may expect” as a result of the Convention, “the growth 
of a new party, a purely Catholic party, formed after the 
pattern of the Catholic parties which play such an impor- 
tant role in the political life of Europe.” To this predic- 
tion, it is safe to answer : “ There is not a chance. Catholics 
in the United States have no purpose whatever of uniting 
to form a political organization.” 

It should be said that Mr. Van Loon was writing in no 
spirit of dislike for the Catholic Church. On the contrary. 
his article was an indictment of the Ku Klux Klan, which 
by its attacks upon Catholics and the Church was forcing 
the issue. ‘“ Very well,” he comments, “turn about is 
fair play. Necessity will force Catholics to do what 
the Ku Klux Klanners have done, and form an organiza- 
tion of their own.” 

Mr. Van Loon is taking the Democratic Convention too 
seriously. The Catholic Church neither asks nor needs 
the protection of the Democratic party. Mr. Bryan was 
quite right when he uttered a similar statement, and the 
vast majority of Catholics in this country are convinced 
that in this respect at least, no fault can be found with 
him. Here and there, it is possible, a Catholic voice has 
been raised to advocate corporate action through the 
agency of a political party, but not one in a thousand 
Catholics who heard the voice or gave the suggestion 
serious thought, approves it. For neither socially nor 
politically are American Catholics a class apart. They 
are found in all classes and parties, in all professions and 
vocations. It is by no means probable that they will dis- 
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avow their present affiliations to fight side by side, a class 
dissociated from their fellows, in the arena of partisan 
politics. 

At present, no political party, as such, attacks the rights 
which American citizens who are Catholics enjoy in com- 
mon with their fellow-citizens, regardless of race, color, 
or creed. After all, Catholics are a minority in this coun- 
try, and they know it. Theoretically they might form a 
powerful political minority, a party of compromise and 
bloc. Practically, however, their organization into a politi- 
cal group would invite defeat for every measure in which 
the party might interest itself. 

There has never been a “ Catholic ” vote in this country. 
It is to be hoped there never will be such. It is unthinkable 
that there should be, if by “ Catholic vote ” is meant a vote 
cast for reasons which have no real bearing upon the issue, 
but for the exclusive reason that the voter is a Catholic. 
Were all the political parties bent upon the destruction 
of the civil and religious rights of those American citizens 
who are Catholics, were the legislatures and the courts 
governed and determined by disregard of the rights of 
Catholics, the formation of a political party with member- 
ship restricted to Catholics, might be useful or even neces- 
sary. At present these conditions do not exist. It is 
highly improbable that they will ever exist. That is why 
there is no Catholic party and why Catholics, as a body, 
believe that there will never be a Catholic Party. 


Touchstone and the Democrats 
ATS are said, by those who love them, to be harmless 
and necessary. In these respects, the platform Of a 
political party may be very like a cat. But it may also 
be dull and tedious foolery and it generally is. Again, it 
may be very amusing. The authors of the Republican 
platform had a very pretty wit, but the prize cap and 
bells must be awarded to the writer of the Democratic 


“ plank” on the Child Labor Amendment, if indeed the 


platform contains such a plank, which is at least debatable. 
The chapter headed “ Labor and Child Welfare ’’ seems 
to be an approval of the Amendment, although the Christ- 
ian Science Monitor thinks it equivalent to a condemnation, 
and some think that it does not refer to the Amendment 
at all. 

It has been said that the platform was the work, chiefly, 
of a Senator from an Eastern State. The rumor may be 
true; but the words which condemn or praise or, as the 
case may be, do not even refer to the Child Labor 
Amendment, were most scandalously plagiarized from that 
prince of fools, Touchstone. The proof is exhibited by 
citing Touchstone’s answer to the Shepherd: 

Corin-—And how like you this shepherd’s life, Master Touch- 
stone? Touchstone—Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is a 
good life; but in respect that it is a shepherd’s life, it is naught. 
In respect that it is solitary, I like it very well; but in respect 
that it is private, it is a very vile life. Now in respect that it is 
in the fields, it pleaseth me well; but in respect that it is not in 
the courts, it is tedious. As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my 
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humor well; but as there is no more plenty in it, it goes much 
against my stomach. Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd? 

A better description of the backings and fillings, the 
hemmings and hawings, of a group of politicians about to 
write a platform could not be imagined. It is quite pos- 
sible that the great political parties stand for definite 
principles upon which consistent plans of action can be 
based, but the student would never learn that truth, if at 
present it is a truth, from the platforms of the parties. 
They are not built to announce principles but to inveigle 
votes. 

Perhaps it is not correct to say that like the cat 
the political platfgrm is harmless and necessary. No pub- 
lic document glorifying hypocrisy and untruth can be 
either harmless or necessary and for a good many years 
the political platforms of the parties have been singularly 
lacking in sincerity and candor. Possibly, however, the evil 
effects which they are often capable of producing are 
largely neutralized by the happy fact that few Americans 
read the platforms and fewer take them seriously. 


Washington Says “ Must” 

OES the Sterling-Reed bill mean Federal control of 

the local schools? Mr. George D. Strayer, present- 
ing the report of the legislative committee of the National 
Edueation Association in convention at Washington, holds 
that it does not mean control. It is true, he admits, that 
“ the bill would require a State, in order to share 
in the Federal appropriations” to meet certain standards 
stipulated by the Federal Government. “ These provi- 
sions,” he continues, “ merely say that, in order to obtain 
Federal funds, a State must provide the educational 
minima "* which, again, are rated and set by the Federal 
Government, 1. ¢., by the political group which will func- 
tion under the Sterling-Reed plan. 

Mr. Strayer thus concedes that in certain cases the 
Federal Government will “ require” the States to follow 
definite courses demanded by Washington, and that in 
others the States “ must”? meet the Federal provisions or 
suffer the loss of their share of the Federal educational 
fund. ‘“ Must,” “demand,” “ require” are words corre- 
sponding to power and authority. In this instance, the 
power and authority will be lodged in the Federal Depart- 
ment of Education, with the concession of appeal to an- 
other Federal body, Congress. In brief, when Mr. Strayer 
“challenges the statement that a Federal Department of 
Education means Federal domination in education,” he 
admits that every State will be permitted to retain its con- 
stitutional right to control its schools as long as it controls 
them according to the orders sent from Washington. 

Under the Constitution the Federal Government may not 
dictate to the local schools. By the terms of the Sterling- 
Reed bill, the Federal Government begins by dictating 
(1) a local compulsory education law, (2) a law limiting 
the length of attendance at the local schools, and (3) a 
law which prescribes the basic language of instruction. If 
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the States, authorized under the Constitution to reject con- 
trol or counsel which emanates from Washington, refuses 
to accept these laws, a penalty is imposed by the Federal 
Government. It is beside the point to argue that prac- 
tically every State has already adopted these laws. The 
point is that the Sterling-Reed bill is based on the principle 
that the Federal Government may penalize the States 
should they refuse to accept the school legislation pre- 
scribed at Washington. Working on that principle, it will 
be easy to bring all the local schools under the domination 
of a bureau of politicians at Washington. 

Control of the local schools is among the most precious 
rights reserved by the Constitution to the States. If Con- 
gress may say “must” to the States, that control is 
destroyed. And, despite a mass of meaningless phrase, 
the Sterling-Reed bill or any scheme which permits Wash- 
ington to distribute money to the States, under rules and 
conditions laid down by Congress, not only authorizes 
but obligates the Federal Government to say “ must.” 


The President and the Sterling-Reed 


T HE President celebrated the Fourth of July by mak- 
ing a speech to a gathering of school teachers in 
Washington, taking the occasion to say the ordinary things 
on the need of education in a democracy and the kindly 
things on the priceless value of the teacher’s service to 
the community. Had the President glanced at the head- 
lines of several metropolitan dailies, he would have learned 
with surprise that his pleasant little address had been dis- 
torted into an approval of the Sterling-Reed bill. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the headlines misstated 
the case. The very soul of the Sterling-Reed bill is the 
annual appropriation to be distributed among the States 
under conditions set by Congress. Take away this appro- 
priation and nothing is left of the plan. On several occas- 
ions, notably in his last message to Congress, the President 
has expressed his whole-hearted disapprobation of the 
scheme. In his Fourth of July address, he condemned 
even more plainly the proposal to collect “money from 
the various States into the national treasury, to distribute 
it again among the States for the direct support of edu- 
cation.” Opposition to the Sterling-Reed bill could hardly 
be expressed more pointedly. Education, in the Presi- 
dent’s view, “is a State rather than a national affair.” In 
his judgment, it may be gathered, no other control of local 
education can be granted the Federal Government than 
that now exercised by the existing Bureau of Education, 
which aims to “encourage education, scientifically to 
investigate its needs, and to furnish advice and information 
for its constant advancement.”” In these words, assuredly, 
no defense of the Sterling-Reed plan can be found. 

What the President is willing to admit and approve as 
the limit of the Government’s interest in the local schools, 


is thus stated: 
Pending before Congress is the report of a committee which 
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proposes to establish a Department of Education and Relief, to 
be presided over by a cabinet officer. Bearing in mind that this 
does not mean any interference with local control and dignity, 
but is, rather, an attempt to recognize the importance of educational 
effort, such proposal has my hearty endorsement and support. 
To many, what the President here proposes may be 
equally or even more distasteful than the Sterling-Reed 
bill itself. Precisely what is meant by “ relief ” as a func- 
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tion of the Federal Government must be clearly defined, 
if we are not to have Socialism on a national scale. The 
most welcome “ relief” which Congress could give the 
country would be legislation in harmony with the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution. But in any case, there is 
no approval of the Sterling-Reed plan in the President’s 
Fourth of July speech. 


Literature 


The Pessimistic Craze in Modern Fiction 

HE contemporary novel, particularly in America, is 

a pitiable hypochondriac. Poor old human nature, 
prey to divers ills, sits amid the novelists as Job sat among 
his comforters who crying out weep, and rending 
their garments, sprinkle dust upon their heads—and 
into our eyes. “ Woe, woe, and more woe,” the theme of 
the old Greek drama in its tragic vein, is also the theme 
of the modern realistic novel. Pessimism is the literary 
style nowadays, and our young writers prefer death to 
unstylishness. The need of the day, especially in the 
United States, is for somebody with a hearty laugh, big 
and contagious enough to echo throughout the world— 
the Stephen Leacock of the “ Nonsense Novels ” magni- 
fied to the gigantic stature of a Doctor Samuel Johnson 
and developed to the sympathetic humor of a Fielding. 
We have as a reading public gone back to the golden days 
of the immortal Richardson and the notorious Sterne, 
when unashamed tears from a sublime despair over human 
woe streamed from the eyes of Rousseau as he sat in 
delicious misery above Lake Geneva and from the moun- 
tain height taught his naturalized Gospel. In those days 
it was the custom for families to assemble and listen to 
one member while he read aloud some interminable novel 
of the year, and, when an especially harrowing passage was 
finished, to retire into separate chambers to weep. In 
these days when there is no place like home—to get away 
from, it seems, it would require a real exercise of the 
imagination to picture such a family group. Hearts were 
‘indeed worn upon sleeves in those times and they were 
simply riddled by the sob-laden novel. Then along came 
Fielding with his “ Joseph Andrews ” and the poor sniffl- 
ing readers sat up, wiped their eyes, gasped, chuckled, and 
guffawed. 

The history of the novel portrays the fact that reac- 
tions to extremes are inevitable. When Horace Walpole 
wrote the first of the Gothic romances that kept the read- 
er’s hair on end for two decades, he was preparing the way 
for Jane Austen’s immortal burlesque, “ Northanger 
Abbey.” This courageous, wholesome woman took the 
Gothic story from haunted towers, grewsome tombs, and 
weird stairways, aired it in the sunlight of her clean- 
hearted genius, and in its stead gave the novel of manners 


to a world which has loved her ever since. Cervantes 
ruined the Spanish romance of chivalry by his “ Don 
Quixote.” It is high time for a reaction from the pessi- 
mism of contemporary fiction. We have novels of the 
“glad” variety and of the “If winter comes—” ending, 
which fairly deluge us in the hopelessness of existing 
affairs and then bid us be brave and noble and look for 
rainbows and silver linings and all that. These are well 
enough in their way and will do some persons good; but 
what we Americans, above all peoples in the world, need 
is somebody who can make us see that we have no reason 
to be pessimistic, somebody who can make us laugh at 
ourselves, somebody who can make us understand that we 
take even our amusements in a spirit of bored martyrdom. 


Laughter at self is most wholesome; self-pity is a 
dangerous moral disease. Our contemporary novelists are 
making us self-pitiful. We read the best-sellers and then 
we can but conclude that marriage is a failure, that busi- 
ness men are all scoundrels, that every woman’s virtue is 
fallible and every man is a beast, that dire want haunts 
the home of every workman, that justice always goes 
astray, that if there should be a God He is asleep—in 
fact, that we are fast going to destruction. If all this be 
true we are indeed in a sorry way. If, however, the vast 
majority of us are sane, wholesome people who need 
neither jails nor asylums and who live in happy, com- 
fortable homes, we have but little reason for pessimism. 
Why does the modern novelist everlastingly harp on the 
theme of woe? If he is sincere and understands life about 
him, most of us do need jails or asylums. To this the 
cynic will agree. If the novelist, however, really under- 
stands life about him in America then his pessimism can 
be but a literary pose. In the best sellers of the past two 
years one can hardly find a happy home, honor, sanity, 
kindness, chastity, or any virtue most of us flatter our- 
selves that we possess. 

When we seek the reason for this pessimism in the 
American novel we are driven to consider it an attempt to 
imitate the pessimism of the Europeans. Our novelists, 
it seems, have given themselves to the aping of a point of 
view and a manner of expression, while they have not the 
perspective and the subject matter to which that point 
of view and that manner of expression belong. The 
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American novel is neurotic; it is that most pitiable of all 
creatures, the hypochondriac. It is much better for the 
individual to be sick enough to need an operation than 
to have a fixed idea that there are numberless ailments in 
his afflicted body, no one of which can be brought to the 
attention of a doctor skilled sufficiently, so the victim 
judges, to diagnose it. The only cure for such a person 
is concentration on the facts that he can walk, that he 
can see, that he can hear, that he is in fact very much 
like the rest of humanity, and that the only road to health 
is healthful living and hard work. So, too, the American 
novel needs first of all a.good laugh at itself and then an 
earnest concentration on the normal wholesome material 
everywhere ready for-use. In this way only can it rid 
itself of its alleged pessimism. 

The term, alleged pessimism, needs an explanation. 
There are three kinds of pessimism, hopeless, hopeful, and 
alleged. Hopeless pessimism considers this the worst of 
possible worlds with no hope of betterment. Of this pessi- 
mism Thomas Hardy is a noteworthy exponent. His is 
the doctrine of fatalism, of a universe at war with man and 
controlled by an unconscious force, the _Immanent Will. 
When Tess is swinging from the gallows, he says, “ Jus- 
tice was done, and Time, the Arch-satirist, had his joke 
out with Tess.” Yet Thomas Hardy is a native of well- 
fed, complacent England, wherein “ life flows along like 
a song”; and one must consider his pessimism rather 
the result of sour and bewildered egoism than of sour and 
bewildered reaction to observation. Joseph Conrad, though 
agreeing with Hardy that the universe is at war with 
man, differs from Hardy in the conception of its power. 
Hardy holds that the “ indifference” of the universe is 
“the incarnate principle of disaster” in its relation to 
man; nature overshadows man threateningly and finally 
crushes him. His pessimism results from the conviction 
that nature is more powerful than man; he cannot realize 
that an individual may be utterly defeated and yet be un- 
conquered. Conrad, on the other hand, believes that 
nature is not capable of malevolency ; he considers it rather 
a moral negation. His pessimism is paradoxical—as pessi- 
mism in the normal mind must ever be. In his despair of 
the cosmos including man he believes in man at war with 
the cosmos. The human soul that sees nature as a chill- 
ing, frightful enigma of nothingness must turn to man for 
comfort. Therefore the mind and the will of man are 
Conrad’s hero. The novel “ Victory” sets forth this dual 
philosophy of conflict between man and man’s world that 
includes himself. Axel Heyst, who falls into the utter- 
most decadence of pessimism, at length learns to put his 
faith in love which, though it is unholy because unsanc- 
tioned, leads him in the end to see that life is good if one 
can but trust in it. If such an evil as suicide could be 
artistic, one might say that Heyst’s suicide when Lena’s 
death has deprived him of the one human being in whom 
he trusts is the only possible artistic ending to his story. 
Yet one wishes that the end of the novel had been the 
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girl’s weary but triumphant smile as she died to teach 
him the lesson of faith in love and in life. Joseph Con- 
rad’s pessimism has a note of hope in it, the recognition 
of the fact that a man may be utterly defeated and yet be 
unconquered. His is surely a pessimism born of his coun- 
try, Poland the crucified but indomitable. 

Russian literature has given us many examples of these 
two kinds of pessimism, because Russia has reason for 
being pessimistic. Stricken Germany will also have the 
right and reason to furnish them to posterity. Of all 
peoples in the world the Russians have a history which is 
one long and awful tragedy. The gigantic Dostoyevski, 
who understands that the supreme exercise of the human 
will is an act of submission to God’s will when rebellion 
would be the easier part because of apparently unconquer- 
able difficulties in the way of unquestioning submission, 
has taught to the modern world the tragedy that is Rus- 
sia; but he has not taught it by means of unrelieved pessi- 
mism. Provided that one keeps faith in the spirit of man 
and its Phoenix-like power to rise from the ashes of mate- 
rial ruin and even spiritual disaster to the heights of un- 
questioning trust in the providence of God, there is some 
excuse for pessimism when one lives in the midst of suffer- 
ing; and therefore the pessimism of the Russians and the 
Poles may be justified. It is as night with a candle gleam- 
ing through the darkness, the candle being the indomitable 
will of man, held in utter abeyance to the will of God. 

Set over against the genuine and rather well-founded 
pessimism of these European novelists is the alleged pessi- 
mism of the American fiction writers. This literary edi- 
fice, which is truly built upon sand, we shail treat in an- 
other paper. Sister M. ELeanore, C.S.C., Px.D. 


NIGHT NOISES 


Angela died today and went to Heaven; 

We counted her summers up and they were seven. 
But why does that trouble you, unloosened shutter, 
That flaps at my window in the wind’s wild flutter! 


Angela’s eyes tonight are cold and dim, 

Flown to the land of song and Seraphim. 
But what does that mean to you, O creaking stair, 
And mice in the wall that gnaw the plaster there! 


Angela’s little hands are folded white, 

Deep in the meadow, under the starry night. 
But why should an ugly gnat keep finely whining 
Around the candle-flame beside me shining! 


And never again—and never again will she 

Come running across the field to welcome me. 
But, little sheep-bells out on the distant hill, 
Why, at this hour, do you wake and tinkle still! 


And not any more—alas!—and not any more, 
Will she climb the stairs and knock at my lonely door. 
But, moaning owl in the hayloft overhead, 
How did you come to know that she was dead! 
Leonarp Feeney, S.J. 





REVIEWS 


Taxation: The People’s Business. By ANpreEw W. MELLON. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

It is scarcely within the reviewer’s province to expound his 
political views or to take part in electoral campaigns by propa- 
ganda in favor of factional issues. Mr. Mellon’s thesi3 is sti!l 
in the political arena. It is being defended and combated now; 
and much remains to be said and written in regard to it. Mr. 
Mellon’s exposition of his theory of taxation is a strong and 
potent plea. The attack on the “ Mellon Plan for Tax Reduc- 
tion” centered around the proposed readjustment of the Surtax 
Rates. In the defense of his plan the distinguished author builds 
up a very able and convincing case founded on sound economic 
principles, and, thereby, confounds the political expediency hidden 
beneath the arguments of his congressional adversaries. The 
very same set of principles explains Mr. Mellon’s opposition to 
the bonus. Although the better part of this volume was conveyed 
in the speech broadcasted by President Coolidge from the Waldorf- 
Astoria earlier in the year, yet it would be well for every tax- 
payer to read and digest what has been so clearly presented to 
him by the Secretary of the Treasury. ¥. ¥ 





England Under Henry III. By Marcarer A. Hennincs. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. $3.50. 

The reign of Henry III is extremely important in the develop- 
ment of the British Constitution, since it followed immediately 
after the signing of the Magna Charta and witnessed the mighty 
struggle between Simon de Montfort and the King’s party over 
the extension of further constitutional privileges. Such a volume 
as the present, a source-book for the reign of Henry III, is as 
interesting as it is valuable for the student of history. It is made 
up of selected quotations from the chronicles of Matthew Paris, 
Roger of Wendover and others, as well as of excerpts from the 
public records and the decrees of the monarch. The matter is 
well arranged under four headings: political, constitutional, re- 
ligious and social-economic. It is commendable that the political 
quotations are placed in chronological order, thus giving a first 
hand history of the period. From the decrees and official commu- 
nications, one grasps better the inner workings of both the na- 
tional and local governments, and from the other documents one 
is interested and at times amused by the pictures of social and 
religious life. But in using a source book this must always be 
borne in mind that though the authors cited are valuable since 
they are contemporary, yet just because they are contemporary, 
they lack the proper perspective and their writings are apt to 
be filled with prejudices. This latter is true of Matthew Paris 
and his works. M. P. H. 


Campaigning for Christ. By Davin Gotpstein and MARTHA 
Moore Avery. Boston: The Pilot Publishing Co. $2.00. 

In the great work of the lay apostolate the authors of this 
book have been path-breakers. Both have passed from darkness 
into the wonderful light of God’s Church. With no ignoble 
ideals, but with mistaken purposes, they had once been conspicuous 
in campaigning for Socialism. Now, with even greater enthusiasm, 
they have heroically entered into the more glorious campaign for 
Christ. Mr. Goldstein’s auto-tour from coast to coast, explain- 
ing in the public highways the history, doctrines, and practises 
of the Catholic Church to any and all who would stop and listen, 
is sufficiently familiar. The splendid work done in the open-air 
meetings on Boston Common has also aroused attention. It is 
well, therefore, that Mrs. Avery and Mr. Goldstein, president 
and secretary respectively of the Catholic Truth Guild, should 
give to the Catholic world their campaign book to initiate others 
into this g'orious apostolate. We are here introduced to the 
various classes that constitute a normal street audience: the men 
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and women whom the lay apostle or the priest preaching in tlie 
city square will see before him, whose prejudices he must gently 
clear aw2y, whcse difficulties he is patiently to answer and whose 
good will he can gain by his manifest zeal and candor. But 
above all he must be possessed of that charity by which the 
Apostle could under similar circumstances make himself all to 
all men. Not only is the psychology, the attitude and the in- 
formation of the average American non-Catholic audience here 
made plain, but the entire method of procedure is laid before 
the reader. Historically, too, we are presented in sufficient detail 
with the story of the origin and success of this campaign for 
Christ, the cross-country tour of Mr. Goldstein proving, once 
for all, the practicability of Catholic street preaching or lecturing 
in any and every American city. This renders the book a docu- 
ment of the highest value for careful consideration. For the 
rest we are practically carried through the entire series of 
explanatory talks given at various times from the auto van, be- 
gining with a popular exposition of the Sacraments and good 
works. The book points the way in which those qualified and 
duly aporoved should follow. J. H. 





Bolivar. By Henry Rowan Lem ty, U. S. A. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. $4.00. 

Simon Bolivar, the liberator of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia, died in exile, but to-day there are a score of 
memorials in his honor, erected in as many cities of North and 
South America. The present volume, largely a translation of 
Spanish historians, will do much to bring his name before the 
English-speaking public, and give an authoritative account of the 
great struggle for South American independence in which Bolivar 
was the illustrious protagonist. A character less buoyant, less 
constant and less patriotic than his would have abandoned the 
struggle long before its consummation was reached. The marvels 
that he achieved with a handful of half-armed, half-clad, ignorant 
natives, against some of the best generals of Spain, can only be 
explained by his genius for leadership. He had little schooling 
in the art of war when he began his remarkable career, but he 
had an untiring energy and a capability for swift action, almost 
Napoleonic, that astonished his opponents and often took them 
unawares. He was frequently beaten, but he did not stay beaten, 
and even at the end of the struggle, when he retired into volun- 
tary exile, broken in health and spirit, he would have come back had 
not the ingratitude of his countrymen, and the machinations of 
friends and enemies alike made further struggle impossible. The 
author says that “his remarkable career furnishes no especial 
evidence of piety or of religious conviction,” but it is hard to 
believe that the qualities he displayed of forgiveness of injuries, 
patience in adversity and self-effacement in the presence of the 
highest public honors, could have been the outcome of anything 
but the religious faith he inherited. rR 





Rural Sociology. By Jon Morrts Gutetrr, Pu.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

Mr. Gillette is an outstanding authority on the subject 
treated. A pioneer work along similar lines was published by him 
in 1913, but wider knowledge and more intensive study have been 
brought to bear upon this volume, which is a compendium of 
information on the social aspect of rural life in the United States. 
Hardly any phase of that great subject has been left untouched 
by him; his study covers the characteristics, conditions and move- 
ments of the rural population; its problems of production, man- 
agement and marketing; its political action and domestic rela- 
tions, as well as its various institutions. While faithfully pictur- 
ing the actual facts and offering the statistical material necessary, 
he does not fail to give a sane interpretation, draw suitable con- 
clusions and offer pertinent suggestions. The book thus becomes 
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an invaluable standard work upon every aspect of rural sociology. 
It is to be regretted that the author must drag in the evolutionary 
ape-man theory. Why not keep books of such a nature free 
from the contamination of offensive doctrines that never have 
been established, but are repeated as a kind of sociological jargon 
without which any social book is thought to be incomplete? There 
has been a constant interchange of evolution and devolution, 
human groups sinking into barbarism while others again emerged 
from it; that is sufficient to serve as the basis of any work on 
sociology, and on that all can agree. For the rest we know from 
Scripture, that God created the first man with full human intelli- 
gence. , 5.- 7. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle—An English critic ventures the calculation 
that more than fifty thousand novels have been published since 
1900. The estimate seems quite reasonable. It would be inter- 
esting to know just how .many of these books rank with the 
great classic novels of the past, what proportion of them is 
pure trash, how many upheld the sanctities of life, and whither 
led the slimy trail that others left as they progressed from 
reader to reader. 

A good novel or two is essential for vacation. It is an 
easy approach to conversation with other vacationists, and, if they 
are readers, an easy test of their respectability. Most erotic 
and degenerate books gain great sales from the whisperings 
on the summer porches. An opportunity could be taken to say 
a good word for a good book. 

‘ Sister M. Eleanore, Ph.D., whose penetrating essay 
“The Pessimistic Craze in Modern Fiction” appears in our issue 
of this week, is a professor in St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. She is the author of a most readable treatise disguised 
as a textbook “The Literary Essay in English” and is publish- 
ing this summer another volume containing a series of talks to 
girls. Another article on the alleged pessimism of American 
authors will be published next week. 

The opposition to Whitman is by no means defunct. 
In one of the many letters received on the subject, a writer states 
“T really feel that Whitman is a literary coryphaeus only a little 
more than he is a philosophical one. It is a startling thing to 
realize that so many years ago he was expressing the pagan and 
naturalistic view of life current in our times; but I cannot de- 
cide whether he is the cause of the present ill-condition of men’s 
minds or merely a premature eruption from depths that were 
seething even then in our civilization. I incline to think the 
latter.” 

Doubtful Solutions of Economic Life.—The author of “ The 
Economic Pinch” (Dorrance. $1.50), Hon. C. A. Lindbergh, has 
taken an active part in the public life of our day. He is terrified 
by the menace of high finance. He sees two per cent of the 
nation mortgaging the lives of the ninety-eight per cent. In the 
Federal Reserve Bank he discovers a wholesale robbery of the 
people by the great money powers, while the aid of the Govern- 
ment, he states, has been given to make the rule of special privilege 
impregnable. Though many of his statements are not acceptable 
and his predictions seem overdrawn, Mr. Lindbergh has written 
a book that is provocative of thought——In “ Public Relief of 
Sickness ” (Macmillan. $1.50), Gerald Morgan considers the exist- 
ing provisions for medical relief entirely inadequate except for 
the very rich. His solution is to have recourse to methods of 
public relief. Voluntary insurance against sickness, he holds, 
has failed. He considers compulsory insurance to which both 
employer and employe contribute, but the institution he candidly 
favors is the State-aided heaith center, developed on the principle 
of the pay dispensary and mad« available to every patient whatever 
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his means.——The first volume of the Workers’ Library was writ- 
ten by Leon Trotsky. The second is an equally Communistic pro- 
duction entitled, “The Government-Strikebreaker” (Workers 
Party of America), by Jay Lovestone. In the eyes of the writer, 
the American Government is a strikebreaking agency in the service 
of capital, bloody and relentless in its operation, crushing the life 
out of the worker where it cannot reduce him to servitude. It is 
perfectly true that there are abuses in our present system, but 
they cannot be rooted out by placing the worker under the far 
more hopeless slavery of a perpetual Cémmunistic tyranny. 





Our American Constitution.—Professor Burgess has the 
advantage of being able to take a long view in retrospect of mod- 
ern political developments. In his “ Recent Changes in American 
Constitutional Theory” (Columbia University Press. $1.75), he 
shows great concern with regard to the present trend of our 
Government. In his estimation, the turning point came with the 
Spanish-American War; since then he notes a growth in the 
spirit of imperialism. For this he lays the blame chiefly at the 
door of Theodore Roosevelt. It so happens that Professor Burgess 
taught him in his younger days and formed an estimate of his char- 
acter which was substantiated by his actions as President in later 
life. He next notes the influence upon our institutions of the spirit 
engendered by war and warns of the danger that this spells to our 
traditional liberties. Except for the fact that Professor Robert 
L. Schuyler has exposed the theory that the Constitution was the 
result of mére compromises, his volume “ The Constitution of the 
United States” (Macmillan. $1.50), would seem to be little more 
than a synopsis of Charles Beard’s more comprehensive works. It 
shows something of the same lack of proper perspective in that 
it makes the Constitution appear as the outcome of nothing more 
than mere economic determinism. Not having any strict political 
plilcsophy of his own he is naturally unable to detect that of the 
framers of the Constitution. To speak of their references to 
Locke, Montesquieu and Grotius as no more than “a decent re- 
spect for the proprieties of political discussion” is, to say the 
least, a very short-sighted view. 








Plays On and Off the Stage.—Critics and the board of 
award of the Pulitzer Prize for 1923 have differed over the merits 
of “ Hell-Bent fer Heaven” (Harper. $1.50), by Hatcher Hughes. 
However, the play has been granted the prize and in addition, the 
favor of the theater public. It is a drama of the Carolinas and 
adds considerably to the stock of American folk-lore. ‘“ Rufe,” 
whom the title describes, is a religious fanatic, a sower of discord, 
an irresponsible and craven villain. Tragic situations arise from 
his malice playing upon the feudal temperament of the natives. 
The play is constructed to grip and its development is that of an 
ascending climax.——Laurence Binyon’s play in three acts and 
an epilogue “ Ayuli’” (Appleton. $1.50), is of too delicate a texture 
to appear on the boards. But it is an intensely vivid narrative 
for reading and being in verse sustains a high poetic and emo- 
tional level. The author has previously worked in oriental mate- 
rial and this drama is laid in an ancient Eastern civilization. It 
tells of the consuming love of the king for the woman of perfect 
beauty, Ayuli, of the perfidy of his subjects and the sacrifices they 
demanded for that love. Individual passages are of rare beauty 
and charm.——There is a snarl and a grimace in each of the four 
one-act plays contained in Joseph Koven’s “ The Miracle of Saint 
Masha” (Schick. $2.00). The theme of each play is low cunning, 
deceit, and hypocrisy. Productions of this type can fulfil no 
elevating purpose; they betray a deplorable tendency of mind. 





Interested Preachers.—“ Hints to Preachers” (Benziger. 
$1.80), by Rt. Rev. Mgr. Hugh T. Henry, Litt.D., LL.D., comes 
with a more than common claim for attention from those engaged 
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in the ministry of the word, or in preparation for it. The book is 
from first to last highly practical and most readable. Mgr. Henry 
does not undertake “to preach to preachers.” He sat down to 
the writing of these chapters as to a friendly discussion on a sub- 
ject close to his heart, the fruitful preaching of God’s word. His 
thoughts flow on spontaneously, achieving order without apparent 
effort, glancing at principles and precepts in brief parentheses, and 
lighting up their application with a wealth of instances. In this 
sense only is the little volume didactic, that it seeks to inspire 
the individual to formulatesaccording to his needs a practicable plan 
for self-instruction in the art of sermon preparation. To this 
end, in a spirit of comradeship, the author offers to his fellow 
laborers in the vineyard whatever they may care to appropriate 
out of the fruits of his own ripe experience supplemented by 
an extraordinarily wide and intimate acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of homiletics———‘ Rough Sermon Notes on the Sunday 
Gospels by a Parish Priest” (Herder. $1.35), is a volume that 
is brief, work-handy and to the point. Many of the applications 
of the sacred text are novel and pleasing, as for instance, the lesson 
of family life drawn from the Gospel of Trinity Sunday. The 
book lives up to its title “Rough Notes,” for the mere skeleton 
is presented on which the body is to be fashioned by the preacher. 
It seems to be well adapted to the average busy priest and to an 
ordinary congregation. 





Miscellaneous.—Within the compass of a few pages Her- 
mann Hagedorn strikes off a very vivid picture of our former 
President in “ Roosevelt, Prophet of Unity” (Scribner. $1.00). 
It is a sympathetic appreciation and yet does not exceed in adula- 
tion. The author knows his subject and portrays him well, so 
that friends and enemies of the man who stood out all his life 
for Americanism as he understood the word will recognize that 
national unity was the goal of all Roosevelt’s preachments. His 
political tactics have been criticized, his policies challenged, but 
Roosevelt at every turn of his career was working for a united 
America. Hermann Hagedorn has proved this by a skillful ar- 
rangement of the “high spots” in Roosevelt’s speeches———“ The 
Mystery of the Hive” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00), by Eugene Evrard, 
is a very fine book. Lovers of good literature will find it enjoy- 
able reading, while nature-lovers and men blind to nature’s won- 
ders will be pleased with it. The honey-bee is in fact one of the 
most marvelous of little creatures, and M. Evrard tells its story 
in a most beautiful way. Evrard’s style is comparable to that 
of Fabre and the reader will find him a worthy compatriot and 
coworker of that famous author. The book is not in the style 
of an essay but rather of a complete life-history. Its charm is 
in the beauty of the diction which is vivid, picturesque, almost 
poetic. We are fortunate in having such an excellent translator of 
this work as Mr. Bernard Miall. Every bee-keeper especially 
will find this “ Epic of the Honey-Bee” most enjoyable and every- 
one else, too, will be pleased to find it a gripping introduction to 
a new and strange little world. 





Pamphlets. Two valuable pamphlets on matters of current 
interest are issued by the Paulist Press, New York. In “ Birth 
Control,” Rev. Bertrand Conway, C.S.P., confutes the claims of 
those who attempt to construct an argument in favor of family 
limitations; in “ The Virgin Birth” he presents a solid defense 
from Scripture in favor of this dogma. Both pamphlets have 
splendid bibliographies———“ A Novena in Honor of Blessed 
Therese of the Child Jesus” and a translation of the recent en- 
cyclical on St. Josaphat are published by Benziger Brothers. 
The dissertation on “The Holy Name” by a Priest of St. Bede 
Abbey is taken from the author’s recently published volume “ Star- 
ward and Beyond.” After considering the significance of “ name,” 
it treats of the name of Jesus, and explains the nature of the Holy 
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Name Society ——A sheaf of two pence booklets has been received 
from the London Catholic Truth Society. Father Martindale pre- 
sents a summary of the authentic information available concern- 
ing “ Antichrist,” Father Vassall-Phillips explains in “ The Super- 
natural Life” the Catholic conception of Grace and the Super- 
natural, Father Pope presents in readable form the arguments 
for credibility in “Why Should We Believe the Bible,” and A. J. 
Anderson summarizes the Catholic position on spiritism in “ Mod- 
ern Spiritualism.” 





Lovers of Nature.——Those who have traveled over field and 
forest and have learned to know God’s beautiful creatures in 
the wild will certainly enjoy the nine stories contained in “ They 
Who Walk in the Wild” (Macmillan. $2.25). Charles D. G. 
Roberts is evidently a lover of nature, especially in its wild beauty, 
for the volume shows a personal acquaintance with the subjects of 
his tales. Moreover he possesses fine power of description and 
vividly paints as it were the pictures for us———Admirers of the 
exquisite will derive much pleasure from a perusal of “ Heaven 
Folk” (Seltzer. $2.00), by the young German author, Waldemar 
Bonsels. This charming story or rather fable, written in a de- 
lightful style hinges upon the life and actions of a flower sprite, 
an angelic being who brings happiness to plants, flowers and 
animals. Mr. Bonsels has produced a real work of art of endur- 
ing quality from which all lovers of nature, young and old, 
will derive benefit and enjoyment. 








Fiction—By contrast, Dorothy Canfield’s “The Home 
Maker” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00), stands out in relief against 
a dark background of inferior fiction. Not in some time has such 
fine characterization, plot and motive work appeared. A book 
that startles into interest at the beginning and increases as the 
pages pass, that reveals the struggle between home and business, 
children and success, in a most unusual setting; this is “The 
Horne-Maker,” and it has everything that goes to the making 
of a novel worthy of the name. 

Ring Lardner’s volume “ How to Write Short Stories” (Scrib- 
ner. $2.00) fulfills, as the saying goes, a real want; it is exclu- 
sively for men. Mr. Lardner is too chivalrous to exclude women 
readers by name, but he does so, commendably, in fact. It is not 
a book of instructions on the art of writing but one of examples. 
Ballplayers and boxers are the heroes of the stories, their women 
are the faint heroines. The plots are always humorous, and some- 
times touched with pathos. Even though Ring Lardner follows 
his own rules of grammar, he follows the rules of the short 
story so well that he achieves characteristic masterpieces. 

Every single chapter of Edgar Wallace’s latest novel, “ The 
Green Archer” (Small, Maynard. $2.00), has an interest all its 
own. Mystery is written everywhere. There is a sprightly sleuth, 
there is a charming heroine, there is a deft villain, and, to crown 
all, there is the uncanny green archer. It is a pleasure to add 
that the author has accomplished all this excellence without having 
written a single unwholesome line. 

The reader in search of a thrill or another Main Street will 
assuredly be disappointed in the placid portrayal “ Country Peo- 
ple” (Knopf. $2.00), by Ruth Suckow. It is a most faithful 
chronicle of a family which supposedly came over from Germany 
and settled down to farming in the Middle West. For one who 
is content with the bovine routine of farm life, this exact and 
decorous record of a very dull family may have a certain charm. 

The translation from the Spanish of Concha Espina, “The 
Red Beacon” (Appleton. $2.00), gives the soul history of a girl 
who was forced into marriage with a wealthy suitor by a sordid 
father. The story is clean in just those situations in which the 
modern novelist would assuredly seize the opportunity to make 
it otherwise, and ends rather unexpectedly. 
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Education 


Religion and Public Education 


I N a preceding paper, after citing a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa, the question was put “Is 
the court right in holding that the principle of separation 
between religion and public education is solidly established 
in American constitutional law?” 

The answer must be an affirmative. The authorities 
cited in support of this decision include the Supreme 
Courts of Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada, New York, Pennsylvania, South Dakota 
and Texas. In fact no less than thirty-four States have 
constitutional provisions forbidding the use of public 
school funds in aid of sectarian education. Illinois, for 
example, has the following provision in her constitution 
(Sec. 3, Art. 8): , 


Neither the General Assembly nor any county, city, town, town- 
ship, school district, or other public corporation shall ever make 
any appropriation or pay from any public fund whatever, any- 
thing in aid of any church or sectarian purpose, or to help support 
or sustain any school, academy, seminary, college, university, or 
other literary or scientific institution controlled by any church or 
sectarian denomination whatever; nor shall any grant or donation 
of land, money, or other personal property ever be made by the 
State or any such public corporation to any church or for any 
sectarian purpose. 

Let us now examine briefly two decisions from Illinois 
in which this provision is judicially interpreted. The 
first is Cook County vs. the Chicago Industrial School for 
Girls, decided by the Supreme Court of Illinois in 1888. 
The Chicago Industrial School for Girls was a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of Illinois, whose member- 
ship was mostly made up of Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
and of another Congregation of Sisters. The corporation 
had no house or equipment ; it was only a legal entity and a 
name. The practise was for the Cook County Juvenile 
Court to commit certain dependent girls to this institution. 
These girls were turned over to.the House of the Good 
Shepherd and to the other Community of Sisters, both 
of whom had houses and suitable equipment to care for 
the girls so committed to their charge. Suit was brought 
by the Chicago Industrial School for Girls to recover the 
sum of $19,000 which had been spent in the support and 
education of a large number of such wards of the State, 
over a period of several years. The court denied the right 
of the plaintiff to recover, on the ground that the payment 
would be contrary to this provision in the Constitution. 
In other words, the payment, although due in justice for 
services rendered, would necessarily be illegal because it 
would be in aid of a sectarian institution. (Cook County vs. 
Chicago Industrial School for Girls—1 L.R.A. 437). 

Some years after this decision, the Chicago Industrial 
School for Girls acquired buildings and equipment near 
Des Plaines, Illinois. The buildings contained recreation- 
halls, class-rooms, a music-room and rooms for instruction 
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in hand-sewing and domestic sciences. The average at- 
tendance for 1915 was 356 girls, many of whom had been 
committed to the institution by the Cook County Juvenile 
Court. All the girls so committed were Catholics, and 
received religious instruction from the Sisters in charge, 
along with their domestic training. The amount paid by 
Cook County was less than the cost of food, clothing, 
medical care and tuition outside of religious instruction; 
and the balance or deficit was made up by donations, large- 
ly given by the Archbishop of Chicago. The cost to the 
county was fifteen dollars per month for each girl, as 
compared with twenty-eight dollars and eighty-eight cents 
which it had to pay per month for the support of each girl 
committed by it to the State Training School for Girls at 
Geneva. 

Upon this state of facts, one Dunn, a taxpayer of Cook 
County, brought suit to enjoin the county from paying 
the sum of $4,151.50 due the institution for the support 
and education of the wards of the county. The Supreme 
Court of Illinois, in a decision which was made final in 
1917, denied the injunction, practically reversing the in- 
terpretation put upon the Constitution in the former case, 
and administering a decided check to the extreme claims 
of non-sectarianism. The kernel of the opinion is in these 
words : 


The substantial basis of the brief and argument for the appellee 
is that the payment of public funds to a school under church or sec- 
tarian control violates the Constitution even when it is made in 
payment for clothing, board, education in the arts and sciences, 
and training in the domestic sciences; and in the argument at the 
bar, counsel contended that under the Constitution no ward of 
the State can be committed to any institution where there are 
religious services or where religious doctrines are taught, but ali 
institutions to which they may be committed must be absolutely 
divorced from religion or religious teaching. This is a clear mis- 
apprehension of the attitude of the people toward religion ex- 
pressed in the Constitution. It is the State and not the 
industrial school that is benefited by the payment of less than fhe 
cost of food, clothing, medical care and attention, and education 
and training in the useful arts and domestic science. Such pay- 
ment does not violate any provision of the Constitution. (Dunn 
vs. Chicago Industrial School for Girls —L.R.A. 1918 B. 207). 

This is evidently an extremely important decision. If 
its principles were pushed to their logical limits, the pay- 
ment of public funds to parish schools could be justi- 
fied on the ground that being less than the value of serv- 
ices rendered the State, it could not be regarded as an 
“aid to a sectarian institution.” However, it would be 
sanguine to expect so general an extension of the principle 
here involved, unless public opinion on the question of 
“nonsectarianism ” changes considerably. As long as 
public opinion opposes a direct amendment of the consti- 
tutional provisions, it would probably prevent their prac- 
tical nullification by judicial interpretation. In spite, there- 
fore, of one hopeful sign of progress given by this deci- 
sion, we must still admit that nonsectarianism has a strong 
hold, so strong, indeed, that Cooley in his “ Constitutional 
Limitations ” enumerates among the things which are not 
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lawful under any of the American constitutions, “ compul- 
sory support, by taxation or otherwise, of religious instruc- 
tion’ and adds, “ Not only is no one denomination to be 
favored at the expense of the rest, but all support of reli- 
gious instruction must be entirely voluntary.” (p. 580). 
Further considerations on this policy of separation are 
reserved for another paper. 
Timotuy L. Bouscaren. S.J. 


Sociology 


Cakes and Gin 

AKES are still with us, but not, as in Shakespeare’s 
C moist and humid age, much ale. Ale is too bulky 
to handle on a forty-foot yacht tossing before a Nor’- 
easter. Its place is taken by gin, a beverage once asso- 
ciated with objects so diverse as molasses-barrels and 
pirates. But by “gin” I do not mean exclusively “ gin.” 
In the old days “ the demon rum” was a couwrful phrase 
which described every kind of liquor which might ferment, 
except Aunt Mehitabel’s dandelion-wine and the cider-keg 
in Deacon Hardscrabble’s cellar. It meant wine, beer, 
whiskey, gin, champagne, liqueurs ; any and all the brews 
and messes which before Mr. Volstead burst on a stricken 
country were manufactured in breweries and distilleries 
and not in the family kitchen or in the woodshed. Simi- 
larly, the term “ gin” now extends to any sort of “ hard” 
liquor; beverages which because they contain more than 
ten per cent of alcohol, can steal away men’s brains, or 
the substitutes therefor, very easily. It may be absinthe 
or it may be cider that has been put out under the cold 
and frosty stars in a But I must pause; were 
I to transcribe a recipe much favored in godly circles a 
few decades since, I should fall afoul of Mr. Volstead’s 
many-toothed law. 

"For the statement that gin is displacing ale as an Amer- 
ican beverage, authority may be found in a study recently 
contributed to Collier's Weekly by Mr. Jack O’Donnell. 
Mr. O’Donnell can quote more figures than the arithmetic 
and they are understood with far less difficulty. In 1917, 
he reports, we Americans drank 167,740,325 gallons of 
foreign and domestic whiskies, brandies, gins, and other 
ardent spirits. We topped this off with more than two 
billion gallons of beer. In 1923, after five years of war- 
time and Amendment prohibition, Americans drank 198,- 
097,006 gallons of hard liquor, beating the pre-war record 
by 30,000,000 gallons. But the consumption of beer 
dropped from two billion gallons in 1917, to less than 
1,000,000 in 1923. If these calculations are even approxt- 
mately correct, we have reformed the bad habit of drink- 
ing beer by taking up the far worse habit of drinking 
whiskey. 

Where does all this hard liquor come from? asks Mr. 
O’Donnell: He answers that in 1923, nearly 122,000,000 
gallons of denatured alcohol were manufactured in the 











United States. Mr. E. C. Yellowley, the chief enforce- 
ment agent of the Prohibition Department, believes that 
possibly sixty per cent of this alcohol is used, after a 
treatment which not infrequently makes it as invigorating 
and -healthful as hydrocyanic acid, for “ beverage pur- 
poses.” Last year the Government seized nearly 11,000 
distilleries and destroyed more than a billion gallons of 
spirits. If 11,000 distilleries were detected and dis- 
mantled, “it is a pretty safe bet,” hazards Mr. O’Don- 
nell, that about 22,000 hid under a leaf, and continued 
business as usual. Nor should the smugglers be disre- 
garded as a copious source of supply. 

What are we going to do about it? I was never a Pro- 
hibitionist, but I suggest in all seriousness, “ why not 
enforce the Volstead law and see what happens?” No 
one really knows what the law can do or cannot do, be- 
cause no serious and sustained attempt has yet been made 
to enforce it. Any answer to the question ‘‘ why has the 
law not been enforced?” is apt to be colored by the re- 
spondent’s prepossessions, or by personal experiences true 
enough, but not sufficiently general. President Butler of 
Columbia, for instance, is of opinion that the law has not 
been enforced because it cannot be enforced. Speaking 
in New York some months ago, he said: 

The reason why the national prohibition law has never been en- 
forced is that it cannot be enforced. The reason why it cannot 
be enforced is that it ought not to have been passed. In its at- 
tempted forcible interference with the food and drink and medi- 
cine of the people, it is a form of oppression. . . . 

The Volstead act tells a conscious lie when it defines as intoxi- 
cating that which everyone knows is not intoxicating. It violates 
the Eighteenth Amendment when it attempts to interfere with the 
use of alcoholic liquor as a medicine, and it affronts, if it does 
not invade, the Bill of Rights at every possible point. It is be- 


cause this thing is wrong that it is the parent of wrong all over 
the land. 


Dr. Butler states his case strongly and I am inclined 
to agree with him on every point. Certainly, in its inter- 
ference with the use of alcohol liquor for medicinal pur- 
poses, the prohibition legislation clearly violates the very 
Amendment which it is presumed to make effective. As 
a secondary reason for non-enforcement, Dr. Butler cites 
the conduct of the very legislators who voted for the 
Amendment and the law, and of some who are supposed 
to enforce it. 

Senators and representatives in Congress and members of the 
State legislatures, nonchalantly vote for prohibitory legislation, 
and quickly betake themselves to committee-rooms across the cor- 
ridor for refreshment in a drink of alcoholic liquor. Judges sen- 
tence men to fine and imprisonment for having been detected in 
doing what other judges do without detection. Such a situation 
as confronts us in America is intolerable solely and exclusively 
from the standpoint of morals. 

More light was thrown on non-enforcement when Mrs. 
Mabel Willebrandt, assistant to the Attorney-General of 
the United States, appeared before the Senate Committee 
which is investigating, among other matters, the attitude 
of the Department of Justice toward the law. The follow- 
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ing paragraphs are taken from the New York Times for 
June 18. 

Mrs. Willebrandt and Senator Wheeler had quite a verbal battle 
over prohibition enforcement. 

“Everyone knows that the Department of Justice agents pass 
whiskey saloons every day and make no attempts to stop the 
violations,” said Senator Wheeler. 

“The Treasury Department handles Prohibition enforcement,” 
answered Mrs. Willebrandt. 

“Yet Congress gave the Department [of Justice] $2,000,000 
last year to investigate Prohibition violations.” 

“And it gave the Treasury units $13,000,000,” she answered. 

“Oh, of course, Prohibition is a football,” said Mr. Wheeler. 
“The Department of Justice passes the buck to the Treasury 
and the Treasury passes it back.” 

Besides the favorite indoor American sport of “ passing 
the buck,” another reason for non-enforcement was al- 
leged at the same hearing: 

Ex-Assistant Attorney-General John W. H. Crim followed Mrs. 
Willebrandt. He said the time has come to take the Department 
of Justice out of politics. 

“And let me say,” broke in Senator Jones, “that perhaps the 
United States Senators and Representatives are the key. United 
States Attorneys are appointed by them. If inefficient men, dis- 
honest men, are picked, the senators and the representatives must 
take some of the blame. Politics and law-enforcement don’t mix 
these days.” 

And never did. But to return to our cakes and gin. 

Mr. O’Donnell writes that Americans are substituting 
hard liquors for beer. President Butler says the law can- 
not be enforced because it is substantially wrong, and be- 
cause many of the very men who voted for it now violate 
it. Senator Wheeler and Mrs. Willebrandt bring out the 
fact that both the Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice receive money to be applied for enforce- 
ment, and that neither succeeds in enforcing enforcement. 
The naive Mr. Crim thinks it is time to take the Depart- 
ment out of politics, and Senator Jones tosses the matter 
back to the source of origin by bidding Congress appoint 
honest men to enforce the law. 

Well, why not? Synthetic gin is a poor substitute for 
October ale. JouHN WILTBYE. 


Note and Comment 


International Trade 
of Cooperatives 


N its special section devoted to “ Cooperative News ” 

the Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators 
quotes the official report of the All-American Cooperative 
Commission to the effect that more than $140,000,000 
passed through cooperative hands in the international 
trade carried on last year by the European cooperative 
movement. Of this huge total approximately $115,000,- 
000 represents the foreign business of the English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. Twelve other countries sub- 
scribed the rest. While the enormous domestic trade of 
the cooperatives is sufficiently well known now, few may 
have realized that cooperation is already entering as a 
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serious competitor into the world market. As has been 
stated here before, we have not yet begun to fathom the 
possibilities of this movement. The above sum includes 
about $50,000,000 worth of purchases from cooperative 
factories, farms and shops in various parts of the earth. 
The English Cooperative Wholesale Society has already 
imported more than 100,000 tons of wheat from Russia, 
while from 200,000 to 300,000 more tons are awaiting 
shipment. The cooperatives, it may be added, are begin- 
ning to acquire the ships with which to carry on their 
international trade, that they may be wholly independent 
of the capitalist system within which this new develop- 
ment is steadily taking place. 





Paderewski on 
Musical America 


i was no mean compliment that Paderewski paid to 
the rapid development of musical education among the 
American people whenein an interview given to a French 
newspaper man in Paris and cabled to the New York 
Times he said: 

I have had long experience of America, and when I contrast 
my first ¢xperiences with my most recent I am struck with the 
quickness with which musical education has spread throughout 
the United States. Where there were hundreds who would twenty 
years ago go to listen to classical music there are now many thou- 
sands, men and women, who both understand and appreciate. 
Any artist responsive, as we all are to our audiences, must feel 
the difference between an American audience nowadays and one 
of twenty years back. One can feel the people vibrate in sym- 
pathy, and in expressing their enthusiasm in music, as in other 
things. Americans have become more demonstrative than they 
used to be. It is not only in’ New York, but all over the country, 
that one finds a response, and Americans, never content with any- 
thing second rate, insist on having the very best, with the result 
that they are getting better musical training than almost any 
other people. 


As to the probability of America producing great musi- 
cians in consequence of this popular musical development, 
Paderewski did not wish to commit himself. 





Militarism in 

Soviet Russia 

HE following statistics regarding the future occupa- 

tion in life desired by Russian children rests on the 

authority of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency. Its chief in- 

terest lies in disclosing the militaristic spirit to which Bol- 

shevism has given rise in Russia. Forty-four per cent 

of the children ambition to become soldiers, besides a 
number who desire a career in the Red Navy. 


An inquiry has been carried out in Odessa among 1,820 children 
between the ages of 11 and 16, 804 of them Jewish, as to what 
they want to do when they grow up: 12.5% of the total, and 
15.3% of the Jews want to be factory workers; 11% of the total 
and 13.4% of the Jews want to take up medicine, including 
dentistry and nursing; 13% of the total and 12.3% of the Jews 
want to be engineers; 14% of the total and 32.4% of the Jews 
want to be artisans (carpenters, tailors, etc); 4.4% of the total 
and 7.2% of the Jews chose the liberal professions. A new career 
for Jewish children appears to be the Navy, 3.5% of the Jews 
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and 8% of the total wanting to be sailors; 3% of the Jews and 
4.6% of the total want to be transport workers (railways, docks, 
etc.) ; 24% Jews and 44% of the total decided to be soldiers; 
19% of the Jews and 2% of the total chose agriculture; 1.6% 
of the Jews and .9% of the total decided for a political career. 
Business is evidently not brisk in the Soviet State, for 
the American Israelite calls attention, although not without 
some skepticism, to the fact that no Jewish child is men- 
tioned as looking forward to barter and trade, “for as 
things stand in Soviet Russia, a mercantile career offers 
little attraction.” 





Twenty-Nine Nationalities 
in All-American Group 


HERE could hardly be a better example of the effect- 

iveness of the American melting-pot than a picture 
of twenty-nine bright and happy American boys from St. 
Aemilian’s Catholic Orphan Asylum, which recently ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Catholic Herald. No one could 
fail to see in them a typical all-American group, but they 
represent precisely twenty-nine countries from whose soil 
they were drawn to become, without exception, all “ one 
hundred per cent American.” It will be interesting to 
give here their names and nationalities: 

John Cihak, Bohemian; Joseph Bichler, Austrian; Ralph Hoff- 
man, Hebrew; Charles Zubrik, Slavonian; Fred Jeffers, Indian; 
George Murry, Syrian; Jaby Pastor, Swiss; Edward Jankulsiks, 
Lithuanian; Emil Tekele, Hungarian; Emil Remich, Luxem- 
burger; Robert Nelesen, Belgian; Salvatore Puccio, Sicillian; 
Leonard Linquist, Swedish; Leonard McClay, Scottish; Frank 
Kovachevich, Croatian; Joseph Alexander, Albanian; Milton 
Laurent, French; August Becker, Rumanian; Wilfred Biver, 
Canadian; Francesco Landonio, Italian; Clyde Greene, Negro; 
John McCarthy, Irish; Christopher Greenwood, English; Aloys 
Czarneyszka, Polish; Arthur Deuster, German; Joseph Lindis, 
Slovene; Alex Janovic, Greek; Stephen Janda, Slovak. 

As the editor of the Herald pertinently remarks, “ given 
favorable circumstances, the melting pot will melt.” 





Protestantism Losing Grip 
in Rural America 


E have long insisted on the unreliability of the sta- 

tistics of Protestant churches as a real basis for 
any true estimate of Protestantism in the United States. 
Protestant authorities are now taking this same attitude, 
as is clear from the published results of the investigation 
into thousands of rural Protestant churches carried on 
by the Institute of Social and Religious Research, whose 
chairman is John R. Mott. Their wish is to get at the 
truth in regard to the statistical standing of the churches 
which the old methods failed to give them. Donations and 
membership are found to be a less reliable test than attend- 
ance. The new methods disclose that Protestantism has 
been falling off greatly, and this in the rural sections 
where its membership was supposed to be strongest. An 
intensive study of Windsor county, Vt., revealed that 
attendance at Sunday service dropped from 3,456 to 1,843 
since 1888, indicating an actual loss of forty-seven per 
cent, while the membership statistics had remained the 
same during all those years. The report further explains: 
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But this figure does not take into consideration the increase in 
the Protestant population over the last generation, which was 11 
per cent. In proportion, therefore, to the Protestant population 
the decline in church attendance over the last 33 years is 52 per 
cent. In other werds, attendance at church is only half that of a 
generation ago. 

No matter how much one may explain away the decline in 
attendance as the result of the new age in which we live, certainly 
it is important for church leaders to know that even though the 
proportion of members throughout the country is increasing, people 
may be growing more and more apathetic to the church’s services. 
Should the decline continue in Windsor county at its present rate, 
it is only a question of a few decades before the church will 
become a deserted institution. 


The point of the report is that this apathy in the Protest- 
ant churches, as measured by “attendance interest,” is 
general throughout the country and that it differs little 
from region to region. 





Justifying 
Defamation 


A MONG the more recent books published by the 
Princeton University Press is a volume by Mr. W. 
J. Ghent, a Socialist who cast aside party affiliations while 
retaining his Socialistic principles. He is afraid, how- 
ever, of the consequences that must follow the ultra-Red 
propaganda, and this is expressed in the title of his book, 
“The Reds Bring Reaction” But there is one other thing 
that troubles him, and that is “ Jesuitry.” To his con- 
sternation he finds “all sections of radical insurgency ” 
joining in “ Jesuitry.” The atrocities of the World War, 
to his equal horror, “gave Jesuitry a new life.” He 
rounds out a great climax by enumerating in ascending 
scale: “ the fanatic, the emotional lunatic, the adventurer, 
the social Jesuit.” Beyond the last of these there remains 
no title of opprobrium. All this and much more was 
found in perusing the first tew pages. There was no need 
of reading any further. At almost every turn the Jesuit 
Jack-in-the-box was sure to leap out and stare at you with 
a grimace. But what in particular prompts the present 
note is the author’s bland justification of his conduct, after 
candidly admitting his ignorance of the entire subject. It 
is typical of a whole class that he represents. In writing 
his manuscript he had reached what is now the thirteenth 
page of his book when he himself felt that some ex- 
planation for his pet obsession was really due by that time. 
So, in a brilliant aside, he suddenly inserted the following 
marvelous remark: 

Should anyone quarrel with my use of the words “ Jesuit” and 
“ Jesuitry ” as terms opprobrious to what such a one respects or 
reveres, I reply that I take the words as I find them. Whether 
or not the great teachers of the Society of Jesus did or did not 
hold doctrine that gives just warrant for the usage is a matter 
into which I cannot enter. The controversy is voluminous and of 
long standing, and my readings in it have been inadequate. 

There you have it all! Let a lie defaming the character 
of your fellow-citizen become current, let it become 
crystallized in a phrase or in a word, and everyone may 
forthwith continue to repeat it to his heart’s content. 
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